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You'll find H & D a near neighbor 


From Florida in the South to the sea- 
port of Montreal in the North—from 
Kansas in the West to Boston in the 
East, Hinde & Dauch has established a 
far-flung line of mills, box factories 
and service offices. 
No matter where your plants are located in this 
great industrial region, you'll find an H & D Unit 
as a near neighbor to everyone. 


In addition to a convenient source of box supply, 
each Hinde & Dauch unit places at your command 


the complete package engineering service of the 
world’s largest maker of corrugated fibre shipping 
boxes and packing materials. 

Call for an H & D Package Engineer whenever 
you have a shipping box problem to solve. He has 
a fund of experience in packaging problems to 
place at your disposal. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 
303 Decatur Street Sandusky, Ohio 


Western Address: Kansas City Fibre Box Co., Packers Station, Kan- 
sas City, Kansas. Canadian Address: The Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., King Street Subway and Hanna Ave., Toronto 


HINDE & DAUCH otf" SHIPPING BOXES 





“How to Pack It’’ is 
an interesting book that 
shows how H & D En- 
gineered Packages have 
met the packing needs of 
scores of manufacturers. 
Write for a free copy. 





25¢ Per Copy 
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WHY— 


there is an advantage in forwarding 
your less than carload shipments via 


THE NATIONAL FREIGHT CO. 








I ECONOMY-—You Pay Less. 


2 DEPENDABILITY— 


From January lst to June 30th, 1930, 
National Freight Cars were 98.6% on time. 


3 SERVICE— 


A transportation organization from Presi- 
dent to office boy imbued with one idea, 
to furnish the shippers and receivers of 
Less Carload freight a dependable, eco- 
nomical freight service attended by 
courteous and efficient cooperation. 


THE NATIONAL FREIGHT COMPANY 


Judson Freight Forwarding Co. G. W. Sheldon & Co. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 
General Traffic Department: Pier 2 North River, New York 


Published weekly by THE Trarric SErvice Corp., 418 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill. Entered as 
second class matter January 4, 1913, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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“The Right Way to Ship”’ 


_~ENERSAe 


PERSONAL 
SER VICE 


is the corner stone on 
which Universal Trans- 
Continental Freight 
Service business was de- 
veloped. It has been our 
watchword for thirty- 
two years. Ask the 
shippers who know what 
it means. 








LJ 
LI 


LJ 
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Protect your interest and 
that of your customer by 
routing via Universal 
Transcontinental 
Freight Service. 


UNIVERSAL 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 
FREIGHT SERVICE 


Operated by 


: UNIVERSAL 
CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING CO. 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


Consolidators of machinery, merchandise, automo- 
bile parts, etc., for more than 30 years 
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This illustration 
shows part of the 
industrial devel- 
opment at Clear- 
ing and the resi- 
dential section 
adjoining. A 
portion of the 
B. R. C. Clearing 
Transfer shows 
at the left. 
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Two Square Miles 
of the Fifty 


Attractive, readily accessible industrial property to an 
extent of over fifty square miles borders the line of the 
Belt Railway Company of Chicago. There is still acre 
after acre of this most desirable property available. 
Prairie land that sold at reasonable prices yesterday, 
today is valuable factory sites. Three hundred and fifty- 
two industries used “trunk line service” to all America 
by way of the Belt Railway Company of Chicago and its twenty-five con- 
necting trunk lines in 1929; twenty years ago there were but ninety-eight. 


By our service we are judged and our industries—and we—profit. Ask any 
of the industries that we serve. 


There are attractive homesites wherever our industries group. They have 
all of the attractions of the nearby city, but in many cases the advantages 
of a country location. All locations on the B. R. C.’s twenty-five miles 
benefit by the speed and safety of “trunk line” service to everywhere—at 
Chicago rates. 


Our maps tell the story—they are sent on request. 


The BELT RAILWAY COMPANY 


of CHICAGO 


Industrial Department 
F. J. WASSON J. H. BROWN 


General Traffic and Industrial Manager Telephone Harrison 3684 Traffic and Industrial Manager 
Dearborn Station, Chicago 


Dearborn Station, Chicago 
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The Traffic World 


An independent national journal of transportation; a working tool for traffic men 


Rail—Water— Motor Vehicle— Air— Material Handling and Distribution 
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Volume XLVI 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
highway as a place of doing business. 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
tiers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 


permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who - 


should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
of service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. 


Be oe oo er ee ee 
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A GOOD APPOINTMENT 


E have written much in criticism of the kind of 
appointments that are made to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, but we have the pleasure now 
and then of commending instead of condemning. Such 


-}42 occasion is the appointment by President Hoover of 


Charles D. Mahaffie to succeed Commissioner Woodlock. 
We hope the Senate will not hesitate to confirm the nom- 
ination when it meets again next December. In the 
heantime, Mr. Mahaffie will serve under a recess appoint- 
ment, 

Not only is he well equipped, by reason of long 
service in Commission work, for his new position and 
appointed, we suppose, purely because of merit, but the 
appointment is pleasing because it is another from the 
staff of the Commission—and we think promotion ought 
to be the rule whenever other conditions are at all equal. 
Not only is a public servant entitled to promotion when 
there is opportunity and he has served well, but the pos- 
‘ibility of promotion cannot do otherwise than stimulate 
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to better and harder work. It is discouraging for men 
in the public service to realize that they can go so far 
and no farther, and that the choice positions they are 
far better able to fill will go to politicians or friends of 
politicians with little or no training or special ability 
for them. 


It is a matter of regret that Commissioner Woodlock 
has resigned, but perhaps, the general situation may be 
improved by the change he is making. He is to resume 
writing on economic subjects for a financial journal and 
it is not to be doubted that he will now and then have 
something to say about transportation, its regulation, 
and government policies with respect to it. It ought to 
be worth something to have on the outside an intelli- 
gent observer and commentator. There are far too few 
such who have not axes to grind or whose interest is not 
so apparent as to discount with the public much of what 
they say. We do not, of course, expect Mr. Woodlock to 
disclose any secrets of Commission conferences or to take 
unfair advantage in any other way of the knowledge he 
has gained as a member of the“national regulatory body, 
but we do hope he will have something to say about Com- 
mission policies in general and that what he says will 
be sound and helpful. 


GOVERNMENT OPERATION 


N an article in Public Utilities Fortnightly, Dr. 
William E. Mosher, director of the school of citizen- 
ship and public affairs of Syracuse University, who 
seems somewhat sympathetic with the principle of gov- 
ernment operation of utilities, nevertheless gives several 
reasons why it would be unwise at this time to adopt 
such a policy. As one of the reasons for what he con- 
siders the general belief that private operation in this 
country is a sounder policy than government operation, 
he cites “the elaborate million dollar campaign of 
propaganda that was carried on by the railroads after 
the war, despite the fact that private operation of the 
railroads broke down in a national emergency, while 
public operation lifted the railroads out of the doldrums.” 
We wonder how many of our readers, who are, for 

the most part, men with a good deal of practical 
knowledge about transportation, representatives of both 
shippers and carriers, agree with this statement. We 
believe, on the contrary, most of them would say that 
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government operation during the war (thought neces- 
sary by the powers that were and submitted to more or 
less cheerfully by the public—as it submitted to many 
other war measures now considered to have been foolish) 
was arbitrary and inefficient, except as to the transpor- 
tation of soldiers and munitions; that it muddled the 
transportation system terribly; and that the railroads 
were returned to their owners after the war in a badly 
dilapidated condition. The government, with all its 
arbitrary power and the willingness of the people to 
submit to it in a war-time emergency, did not even keep 
the rate level where it ought to have been. To such an 
extent was this true that the Commission, after the war, 
under instruction by Congress and with the approval 
of practically everybody, had to make the most radical 
increase in rates that has ever been ordered. 

Dr. Mosher points out that to consider the adminis- 
tration of the railroads by the government in war time 
a fair test of public railroad operation is eminently 
unfair and unconvincing, and we agree with him, but 
his view is that the war time operation was successful 
and he is merely trying to be fair by not trying to prove 
too much by an attempt that succeeded under exceptional 
circumstances, whereas our view is that, under the most 
favorable circumstances as to power and the willingness 
of the public to cooperate that could be imagined, the 
attempt was such a failure that certainly nothing could 
be hoped for from a similar attempt under ordinary 
circumstances. 

It is not particularly important what Dr. Mosher 
or any other individual thinks about this subject or 
whether we agree with him or not, except that, in this 
day when there are so many tendencies toward govern- 
ment operation of utilities and government participa- 
tion in business of one kind or another, it is well that 
such utterances be analyzed, lest the public grow to 
accept them as sound and thus gradually become com- 
placent toward farther encroachment of government on 
preserves that ought to be and to remain private. 


CHICAGO AS A COLLECTOR 


gest nage of the propriety of Chicago being a 
collector of things pertaining to railroads and 
transportation havé now a golden opportunity. Recently 
we told of plans for a great exhibit and display of 
transportation equipment at the World’s Fair to be held 
at Chicago in 1933. Independently of anything men 
actively engaged in transportation work have done, so 
far as we know, the directors of the fair have given 
transportation a prominent place in their program. If 
the plans are consummated, there will be on the Chicago 
lake front in 1933 a more comprehensive assembly of 
transportation curios, relics, and equipment charting 
transportation progress of the last hundred years than 
was ever before seen in one place. It would appear that 
now is the time for those interested in prosecuting 
Chicago’s right as a collector to get busy. ° 

Because that sprawling metropolis at the southern 
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end of Lake Michigan is said to have been made by trans- 
portation, and because more rail lines center there than 
at any other point on the globe, and, further, because 
it provides bread and water and shelter for more men 
in transportation work than any other city, it has been 
argued by many that it should house the greatest of 
transportation libraries and the most eloquent of trans. 
portation museums. Perhaps that talk has only been a 
conversational hobby or toy with the men we have heard 
speak on the subject—something to turn over on the end 
of the tongue an endless number of times, to play with, 
but never to be permitted any outlet through that part 
of the brain that does things. But, if it is anything more 
than that conversational toy, no greater wind-fall could 
be hoped for than the program of the fair committee. 

A building to house the static exhibits, which will be 
dramatized with lighting effects and in other ways, is 
to be constructed at a cost of about a million dollars, 
and it is to be filled with the riches of the earth, so far 
as transportation is concerned. It is to be presumed that 
the present plans do not contemplate a permanent struc- 
ture, but it is, perhaps, not too late to do something 
about that. And, if no changes are made in that respect 
before the building is completed, it might be taken over 
at the end of the fair and permanently conditioned for 
much less than it would cost to create a transportation 
museum, starting with nothing. 


DROUGHT RATES SUGGESTED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The attention of President Hoover has been drawn especially 
to the near approach of the drought condition prevailing in many 
parts of the country to the line of catastrophe. Louis J. Taber, 
of Columbus, O., master of the National Grange, told the Presi- 
dent that unless rains came within ten days in some parts of 
the country and 30 in other parts, the country would suffer a 
major catastrophe. Mr. Taber made several suggestions as to 
what might be done to minimize the damage, among which 
were the bringing together of animals and food and water. He 
said that the Interstate Commerce Commission should author- 
ize special reduced freight rates on shipments of livestock from 
the drought-stricken areas. 

When Mr. Taber called on the President with that sug- 
gestion no railroad had asked permission to do anything about 
rates for cattle or feed on account of drought conditions. Nearly 
every year, however, the railroads, in some parts of the country, 
ask for and obtain permission to make reduced rates on live- 
stock so as to take it out of the drought areas to food and water. 
Such applications are always granted without the least delay 
upon the shortest possible notice, if requested by a railroad. 
The Commission has not the power to order reductions on 
account of such conditions. The self interest of the railroads 
prompts them to make unusual exertions to save cattle in their 
territory on account of the revenue to be derived later when the 
animals are sent to the packers. 

After a number of callers had suggested that the federal 
government should do something with a view to organizing 
measures for keeping down to the lowest possible minimum 
damage from drought conditions, President Hoover issued a 
statement saying that the drought situation had been the sub- 
ject of several conferences between Secretary Hyde of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Chairman Legge of the Farm Board 
and himself. The Dpartment of Agriculture, the statement said, 
had undertaken a detailed survey of the situation. The part 
of the White House statement indicating wherein the railroads 
might help to minimize losses, follows: 

It is evident already that large measures of feed movement to 
livestock in the drought areas or movement of animals out of the 
worst areas will need be undertaken later in the fall. It is too early 
to determine the precise character of relief, much depends upon the 
further spread of the drought, but no stone will be left unturned by 
the federal government in giving assistance to local authorities. I 


have asked the railways to investigate the situation from a trans- 
portation point of view. 


Among the relief measures suggested are low freight rates 
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on hay and feed into areas short of feed, and maximum extension 
of credit to farmers in regions hardest hit to finance purchases 
of feed for cattle and dairy herds. The railroads, however, if 
convinced that such rates will do good can obtain permission 
from the Commission to publish them on short notice for the 
asking. 


Assurances that the railroads would cooperate in every way 
possible in any plans government officers or others might make 
for minimizing the effects of the drought have been given to 
President Hoover by a number of railroad presidents by direct 
messages to the White House or through the office of the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives. The President asked Alfred P. 
Thom, counsel for the railroad executives, to say to them that 
he hoped the railroads would cooperate to the fullest extent in 
such measures as might be taken as a result of the survey of 
the situation that was being made by the Farm Board and the 
Department of Agriculture, report on which was expected to be 
made to the President on August 11. 

About the only way in which the railroads could cooperate, 
it was suggested, would be by the making of emergency rates 
on livestock, feed, and-or water. Such emergency rates are 
made, particularly by railroads in the southwest and the middle 
west, where there are droughts in limited areas, nearly every 
year. The making of emergency rates for taking cattle from the 
drought areas of Texas to northern pastures is almost an annual 
action. The railroads, without the necessity of thinking of the 
humane side of the matter, are able to see that if they do not 
cooperate to prevent the destruction of cattle by reason of a 
lack of food or water they will have less freight to move. By 
taking cattle to places where the lives of the animals may be 
saved, even at half rates, the railroads assure themselves some 
revenue. If, by reason of insisting upon their full rates, the 
cattle were killed off, there would be no fat animals to take to 
market. Emergency livestock rates are common things. It has 
not been necessary, so often, to make emergency rates on feed, 
but instances of that sort are not rare. 

Chairman McManamy of the Commission pointed out to in- 
quirers as to what the Commission had done about the matter, 
that the regulating body had no power, arbitrarily, to order re- 
ductions in rates but that the interstate commerce law specific- 
ally authorized the carriers to make emergency rates to afford 
relief on account of earthquake, fire, flood, drought, epidemic, 
pestilence or other calamitious visitation or disaster upon 
application to the Commission, with or without hearing. The 
chairman also pointed out that in such instances the Commission 
did not hold hearings but granted permission to make the de- 
sired rates effective on one day’s notice. 

As a matter of fact the Commission would not object, if 
a railroad, faced by an emergency, afforded the transportation 
first and did the necessary paper work thereafter; in other 
words, that neither the law nor the Commission stood in the way 
of the railroads doing everything within their power to help 
out in a calamitous situation in the shortest possible time. But 
up to the time when President Hoover brought the matter to 
the attention of Mr. Thom no railroad had asked for permission 
to make such emergency rates. Whether the drought was so 
widespread that the owners of livestock could not find areas 
to which they might send their animals or something else stood 
in the way of the owners of animals asking for help from the 
railroads was not known at the Commission. Commission offi- 
cers knew -ethat so far as the machinery in their care was con- 
cerned it could be set in motion on telegraphic or written re- 
quest and would operate instantly. They knew, of course, that 
they could not suggest what might be done in the absence of 
information from those who might be needing help of the sort 
they could give. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended on July 26 
totaled 919,349 cars, the car service division of the American 
Railway Association announced. 

This was a decrease of 8,907 cars under the preceding week, 
and a reduction of 183,204 cars below the same week in 1929. 
It also was a decrease of 114,977 cars below the same week 
in 1928. 

; Miscellaneous freight loading for the week of July 26 totaled 
354,935 cars, 73,842 cars under the same week in 1929 and 
53,775 cars under the corresponding week in 1928. 

Loading of merchandise less-than-carload-lot freight amounted 
to 230,986 cars, a decrease of 27,053 cars below the correspond- 
ing week last year and 24,310 cars below the same week two 
years ago. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended July 
26 and for the corresponding period of 1929 was reported as 
follows: 

Eastern district: 


Grain and grain products, 8,693 and 8,939; live 
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stock, 1,750 and 2,037; coal, 37,725 and 38,511; coke, 1,739 and 3,179; 
forest products, 3,562 and 4,571; ore, 5,770 and 6,418; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 62,502 and 71,243; miscellaneous, 82,744 and 113,692; total, 
1930, 204, 485; 1929, 248, 590; 192 28, 234,045. 

‘Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 4,521 and 5,009; live 
stock, 1,472 and i,730; coal, 33,161 and 40,603; coke, 4,472 and 5,637; 
forest: products, 2,416 and 3,278: ore, 11,538 and 16,402: merchandise, 
NE ee Pe 467 and 55, 245: miscellaneous, 78,230 and 97,842; total, 
1930, 183, 377; 1929, 225, 746; 1928, 208,629. 

Pocahontas district: Grain ‘and "grain products, 368 and 605; live 
stock, 176 and 206; coal, 37,904 and 43,179; coke, 310 and 372; forest 
products, 1,187 and 1,832; ore, 229 and 953; merchandise, L. C. L., 
6,549 and 7,688; miscellaneous, 7,455 and 7,430; total, 1930, 54,178; 
1929, 62,265; 1928, 56,965. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 4,819 and 4,680; live 
stock, 1,154 and 1,751; coal, 17,583 and 21,210; coke, "389 and 535; forest 
products, 12,999 and 51, 258; ore, 958 and 1,130; merchandise, . o Re, 
36,903 and 39,089; miscellaneous, 47,344 and 51,274; total, 1930, 122,149; 
1929, 140,927; 1928, 142,049. 

Northw estern district: Grain and grain products, 12,254 and 12,395; 
live stock, 5,685 and 6,915; coal, 4,264 and 5,171; coke, i, 081 and 1,888; 
forest products, 8,783 ‘and. 16, 381; ore, 38,32 7 and 51, 034: merchandise, 
L. C. L., 30,353 and 33,428; miscellaneous, 41,414 ‘and 47,890; total, 
1930, 142, 161; 1929, 175, 102; 1928, 157,697. 

Central ‘Western district: Grain and grain products, 25,686 and 
30,248; live stock, 6,670 and 8,786; coal, 6,824 and 8,157; coke, 196 and 
227; forest products, 7,835 and 11, 869; ore, 2,890 and 3, 921; merchandise, 

Cc. L., 31,948 and 35,014; miscellaneous, 59,069 and 67,252; total, 
1930, 140, 618; 1929, 165,474; 1928, 154,466. 

Southwester n district: Grain and grain products, 7,296 and 8,241; 
live stock, 1,862 and 2,699; coal, 3,288 and 4,233; coke, 93 and "123: 
forest products, 5,330 and 8,604; ore, 669 and 820; merchandise, ‘. 
C. L., 15,264 and 16, 332; miscellaneous, 38,679 and 43, 397; total, 1930, 
72,481; 1929, 84,449; 1928, 80,475. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 63,637 and 70,117; live 
stock, 18,769 and 24,124; coal, 140,749 and 161, 064; coke, 8,280" and 
13, 961; forest products, 41, 612 and 67,793; ore, 60, 381 and 80, 678; mer- 
chandise, is Co. can eee 986 and 258, 039; miscellaneous, 354, 935 and 
428,777; total, 1930, 919, 349; 1929, 1,102, 553; 1928, 1,034,326. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1930 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 





1930 1929 1928 

Four weeks in January...........- 3,349,424 3,571,455 3,448,895 
Sour pine od es 3,505,962 3,766,136 3,590,742 
Hive. weeks in MATCH. .....6 000606 4,414,625 4,815,937 4,752,559 
Four weeks in _—- 3,989,142 3,740,307 
Five weeks in May. 5,182,402 4,939,828 
Four weeks in June. 4,291,881 3,989,442 
Four Weeks in JUaly....ccccccceces 3, 555,731 4,160,078 3,944,041 

MUD ed ce oekciaeineseeeeeeene 26,763,037 29,777,031 28,405,814 


TRANSPORTATION AND REFRIGERATION 


The great advance made in the last few years in the effi- 
ciency of transportation of perishable food products, and in 
refrigeration, on the farm, in transit, and at market, is one 
of the most important developments affecting the dairy indus- 
try, according to O. E. Reed, chief of the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

“Fast refrigerator transportation for dairy products, espe- 
cially fluid milk, has increased the radius of the milk-sheds 
surrounding our large city markets by hundreds of miles,” said 
he, “and is giving rise to the establishment of dairying and 
dairy manufacturing in parts of the country where formerly the 
industry could not exist before on any extensive commercial 
scale. In the days of the horse and wagon the dairyman’s market 
was the local community a few miles away. Today, milk pro- 
duced in Illinois, Wisconsin, or Virginia may be pasteurized and 
shipped hundreds of miles and be delivered to consumers as 
fluid milk in excellent condition. 

“The transportation of milk and cream long distances under 
refrigeration is simply an application of the principle which 
has been working in the fruit and vegetable trade for many 
years. Florida watermelons are found in the New York mar- 
kets, and probably California cantaloupes can be found in Flor- 
ida markets. Pasteurization gives an advantage in the transporta- 
tion of fluid milk and cream which the fruit and vegetable 
industries do not enjoy. The possibilities in the long-distance 
transportation become larger as more efficient, more practical, 
and cheaper means of refrigeration are developed. 

“Motor-truck refrigerator transport of milk and cream is 
having marked effect on the dairy industry in many localities. 
In more than one formerly isolated dairy community the motor 
truck is now hauling the milk many miles into the city as fluid 
milk, leaving the creamery a supply inSufficient for profitable 
operation. There is a general tendency for the fluid-milk busi- 
ness to push the creameries, condenseries, and other dairy- 
products factories from the immediate milk-sheds of the large 
cities out into the more remote areas. This is largely because 
the cities are increasing in population and are demanding more 
and more fluid milk.” 


FINAL VALUATION 


Valuation No. 980, Trans-Mississippi Terminal Railroad Company, 
opinion No. B-779, 31 Val. Rep. 533-66. Final value for rate making 
purposes of the property owned and used for common carrier pur- 
poses, found to be 140,630, and of the property used but not owned, 
$3,662,805, as of June 30, 1916. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture, 
may be “Artie,” as former Senator Reed, of 
Missouri, calls him, but he talks like a man. 


About Wheat, 


Ask Hyde; He made a speech the other day before the 
He Knows Midwest Retail Merchants’ Council at Kansas 

City. In the vernacular, he “told them 
things.” Chief among the things he dropped on the heads of 


his hearers was the declaration that the only thing wrong with 
the wheat farmers was over-production. In that way he ac- 
counted for what he called the disastrously low price of wheat. 
Government buying, he said, was no help, because, ultimately, 
it would have to sell. 

“The cause of present low prices is plain,” said Mr. Hyde. 
“Year after year, farmers have gone on expanding their acre- 
age, with consequent cumulative increases both of domestic 
and world stocks of wheat.” 

Speaking of the millions of families in which wheat grow- 
ing is an important part of the work, he said they were now 
engaged in destructive competition with each other. Each, he 
said, was engaged by his surplus production, in beating down 
the price of a commodity for all. 

“Each family strikes something off of the living standards, 
the educational opportunities, and the welfare of every other,” 
said he. “Yet they are not enemies. They are neighbors and 
friends having the same interests, the same ambitions, the same 
rights to an American opportunity and an American standard 
of living.” 

The wheat problem, according to Mr. Hyde, would be ab- 
surdly easy if all the wheat land were owned by one man. 
That man, he said, would plan his production. He would limit 
his crop to the amount the market would need. He would 
reduce his acreage. Of course, said he, no man would ever 
own all the wheat land in the United States, but for all that, 
he said, the problem was merely one of limiting wheat pro- 
duction to the needs of the country. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Hyde holds a political 
office, he had very little good to say for any of the farm relief 
measures that have been advocated by other men in political 
life. As a matter of fact, he denounced the measures that had 
been proposed as attempts to write political answers to economic 
problems. That, he said, was an additional objection to both 
the equalization fee and the debenture plan. Both, he said, 
were subsidies inviting greater production of wheat. 

“I can understand,” said he, “how a man might be such 
a glutton as to be happy in ‘digging his own grave with his 
teeth.’ I can see how an occasional honey bee might become 
so intrigued by the sweetness or the stickiness of its own 
product as to fall bodily into the mass and be ‘embalmed in its 
own honey.’ The spectacle of farmers working from daylight 
till dark and increasing their expenses in order to create a 
vast surplus in which to inter themselves and their families 
would be easy to understand if it occurred only occasionally. 
But it is a matter of annual recurrence. Each year the moun- 
tainous surplus is piled higher. Each year the depression goes 
lower. It is time we understand that the cure for over-produc- 
tion is not more production.” 

As to the tariff on agricultural products, Mr. Hyde pointed 
out that, if the American farmer insisted on producing wheat for 
export, the tariff could give him no help because all he could 
obtain for his export and the wheat left in the United States 
would be the world price. But, he said, if American farmers 
would limit their production of wheat to about what the Ameri- 
cans could consume, they could obtain the benefit of the tariff. 
He pointed out a number of articles that had been increased 
in numbers in excess of American consumption that had had to 
suffer deductions in prices, notwthstanding the duties. 





Undoubtedly, some historically minded 
Democrat has made note of the fact that the 
recently enacted tariff law became effective 
on June 18—the anniversary of the battle 
of Waterloo. Unless he has other historic 
facts in mind he will build himself a few 
observations around the central fact that his political enemies 
committed what he will declare to have been their greatest 
blunder on that historic anniversary. However, if the finder 
of the fact happens to be Pat Harrison, of Mississippi, there 


Tariff Bill 
Effective on 
Waterloo Day 
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will be no faux pas. Mr. Harrison knows that William Mc- 
Kinley was nominated on June 18, 1896. He also is able to 
recall the fact that McKinley walked on the prostrate form of 
William J. Bryan in a manner rather disconcerting to the 
Nebraskan. Some of McKinley’s friends were a bit nervous 
over the fact that his nomination, in the routine in convention 
affairs, would take place on Waterloo day. They thought it 
would be better to have the nomination go over until the next 
day. But Marcus A. Hanna, his manager, snorted at the idea 
and told the operators of the McKinley machine to go ahead, 
full steam. 





There is hardly any doubt about the 
general proposition that the country’s busi- 
ness is in a depressed condition—chiefly 
because of the intemperance of Americans 
in speculation, the production of wheat 
and petroleum, not to mention coal and 
But in the matter of jaunts to Europe, we 


We May Be Hard 
Up, but We 
Don’t Show It 


a few other things. 
do not show the fact. 
In the first seven months of the year the State Department 
issued about 162,200 passports to Americans desiring to go 
abroad—almost exclusively to Europe. In the corresponding 
months of 1929 the issue was a little more than 150,000. Inas- 
much as passports are not required for visiting Canada, it is 
hard to say just how many Americans went abroad in the 
seven months of the year in which Americans seem to yield 
the greatest numbers to wanderlust. The figures representing the 
number of passports issued in February, March, April, May and 
June constitute a record for those months. The mark for July 
of this year is something less than that achieved in July, 1929. 
The impression conveyed by the figures for the seven months 
is that 1930 will be the banner year for evidence of American 
wanderings in foreign lands. After the stock market collapse, 
the figures for the end of October and the whole of November 


"and December were smaller than in the corresponding periods 


the Motor Bus 


of the preceding year. 

Perhaps some of the wanderers under foreign skies are 
business men to whom the depression has given the first vaca- 
tion for years. 





All the other things that Herbert Hoover 
has undertaken since he has become Presi- 
dent seem relatively small in comparison 
with his determination to make home 
buying more attractive to his fellow citi- 
zens than it now seems. He has asked 
some men to look into the matter. One of the things sug- 
gested for inquiry is why discounts on second mortgage loans 
often run, in Washington, as high as 20 per cent. 

A part of the answer is obvious in Washington and other 
cities where, as in the nation’s capital, there is a vast real 
estate organization. Houses are sold at prices so much above 
cost and a reasonable profit that there is frequently little of 
value back of the second mortgage given at the time of the 
sale. The real estate men themselves many times sell such 
mortgages at heavy discounts. Therefore, when the wight who 
is so unlucky as to require the renewal of a second mortgage 
or deed of trust—which is the same thing except in a technical 
law sense—he is up against the fact that those who have money 
to lend on such securities can demand discounts of 20 per cent 
in direct dealing with the real estate firms that have promoted 
and financed the building of new houses. The lenders, there- 
fore, have no incentive to lend their money for less than 20 
per cent, as a commission, for the making of the loan. 

That one thing alone, regardless of allegations of gross 
dishonesty that have been made against some Washington real 
estate men and companies, it is believed, is an excellent deter- 
rent in the promotion of home buying. 


Herbert Hoover 
Takes Hold of a 
Man-sized Job 





The Chicago and Alton is not the 
only one contemplating reductions 
in passenger fares with a view to 
meeting the competition of the mo- 
tor bus. (See Traffic World, August 
2, p. 279.) The Baltimore and Ohio 
has not fully given up its idea that it should have some fares 
wholly competitive with the motor bus. The Southern has also 
been figuring on publishing fares at low figures for the round 
trip, on specified trains, from southern Virginia into ‘the Caro- 
linas. That figuring has gone as far as the preparation of 
tariffs and consultation with Commission men about their pub- 
lication on short notice. 

Whether reduction from the basic fare of 3.6 cents a mile 
would be regarded as within the scope of a sane management 
of railroad properties has never been presented squarely to the 
Commission. It allowed the increase to not more than 3.6 cents 


Railroads Contemplating 
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a mile on the theory that the increase would give the railroads 
some of the much needed additional revenue. Since then the 
line representing passenger traffic revenue, with few and slight 
exceptions, if any, has been a descending one. The earnings 
now are so low that there is serious question whether resort 
to some major operation in the matter of fares is not justified, 
as an experiment, at least. 

Consent of the Commission is not necessary, except in in- 
stances in which the desire is to publish tariffs on less than 
statutory notice or where there is a desire to disregard tariff 
publication rules. The question of policy could be raised by 
suspension, by the Commission, in the event it desired to go 
into that matter, of some of the tariffs. The advice of most of 
the executives to the roads that have proposed reductions has 
been against the experiment. The Baltimore and Ohio with- 
drew its tariffs proposing fares as low as bus fares, on the 
urgent representations of its neighbors. 





At some time or other a young person 
has become irritable because an elder, in 
the course of a discussion of the weather, 
has observed that “all signs (of a change 
in weather) fail in dry weather.” It seemed so ridiculous. 
Now comes Herbert Janvrin Browne, for years a newspaper 
correspondent in Washington, to say that there will be no real 
relief from the succession of heat waves until after Labor Day, 
though there may be many signs of rain. Along with that he 
asserts that a reading of weather records extending back 
through the centuries shows him that about every fifty-six years 
there has come an unusually hot and dry summer. He said 
that immediately after the Weather Bureau, about ten days ago, 
intimated that the hot wave was at an end. By the time 
Browne’s declaration got well circulated the temperature over 
practically the entire country had come out of the depression 
in which it was when the Weather Bureau intimated that the 


All Signs Fail 
in Dry Weather 


country was rid of oppressive heat for the remainder of the ‘ 


summer, and was again riding along the 100 plus line. Browne 
placed the blame on a sunspot cycle and a lunar cycle working 
in conjunction. 

But if there is an unusually hot and dry summer every 
fifty-six years, it might be inquired whether the old saying about 
the failure of signs in dry weather is not the result of accumu- 
later experience.—A. E. H. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Class I railroads of the United States for the first six 
months this year had a net railway operating income of $376,- 
428,836, which was at the annual rate of return of 3.61 per 
cent on their property investment, according to reports filed 
by the carriers with the Bureau of Railway Economics. In the 
first half of 1929 their net railway operating income was 
$562,729,734, or 5.52 per cent on their property investment. 

Property investment is the value of road and equipment as 
shown by the books of the railways, including materials, sup- 
plies and cash. The net railway operating income is what is 
left after the payment of operating expenses, taxes and equip- 
— rentals, but before interest and other fixed charges are 
paid. 

This compilation as to earnings for the first half of 1930 
is based on reports from 172 Class I railroads representing a 
total of 242,385 miles. 

Gross operating revenues for the first six months in 1930 
totaled $2,691,464,898, compared with $3,067,818,671 for the same 
period last year, or a decrease of 12.3 per cent. Operating 
expenses for the first half of the year amounted to $2,073,253,472, 
compared with $2,249,486,145 for the same period one year ago, 
a decrease of 7.8 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the first six months of 1930 paid $181,- 
245,808 in taxes, compared with $197,041,739 for the same period 
the year before. For the month of June alone, the tax bill 
of the Class I railroads amounted to $31,379,697, a decrease of 
$2,904,692 under June of the previous year. 

Twenty-seven Class I railroads operated at a loss in the 
first half of 1930, of which nine were in the Eastern, two in 
the Southern and sixteen in the Western district. 

Net railway operating income by districts for the first half 
of 1930, with the percentage of return based on property invest- 
ment on an annual basis, follows: 


incest deek'd ab dace nbee aes wee $ 21,526,009 5.23% 
. § ORR are area ere a 69,749,171 3.50% 
ee ae ere a 89,640,046 3.89% 
ERI Te OT eT ee 38,563,547 8.08% 
SE EE MINES. ok occcccveceensavseesee 219,478,773 4.23% 
TEE MONOID TPRMETICE ooo ccc ccscccvscdess 43,189,454 2.73% 
I I 5 5.6 5:65. 5 60.5.0: 4:5: 4:0 ee we icereere-wre 23,283,499 2.28% 
COOMEEL. WEONUOETD BEMMIOM. 6. cccicccsceccceessececs 58,411,262 3.43% 
eB CS ree 32,065,848 46% 
OU COUNTED BIUMOPOCE ois ccc cccvcccsvewes 113,760,609 3.12% 
| eee rere 376,428,836 3.61% 
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Class I railroads for the month of June had a net operating 
income of $68,881,473, which, for that month, was at the annual 
rate of return of 3.35 per cent on their property investment. In 
June last year their net railway operating income was $105.- 
817,808, or 5.27 per cent. 

Gross operating revenues for the month of June amounted 
to $444,848,489, compared with $532,621,029 in June last year, 
a decrease of 16.5 per cent. Operating expenses in June totaled 
$334,637,933, compared with $382,354,669 in the same month in 
1929, a decrease of 12.5 per cent. 


Eastern District 


Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the first six 
months in 1930 had a net railway operating income of $219,- 
478,773, which was at the annual rate of return of 4.23 per 
cent on their property investment. For the same period in 
1929, their net railway operating income was $304,260,707, or 6.01 
per cent on their property investment. Gross operating reve- 
nues of the Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the 
first six months in 1930 totaled $1,365,705,017, a decrease of 
11.5 per cent below the corresponding period the year before, 
while operating expenses totaled $1,030,516,648, a decrease of 
7.8 per cent under the same period in 1929. 


Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the month of 
June had a net railway operating income of $38,737,996, com- 
pared with $56,806,721 in June, 1929. 


Southern District 


Class I railroads in the Southern district for the first six 
months in 1930 had a net railway operating income of $43,189,- 
454, which was at the annual rate of return of 2.73 per cent 
on their property investment. For the same period in 1929, 
their net railway operating income amounted to $68,963,135, 
which was at an annual rate of return of 4.40 per cent. Gross 
operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the Southern dis- 
trict for the first six months in 1930 amounted to $342,993,041, 
a decrease of 13.1 per cent under the same period the year 
before, while operating expenses totaled $271,291,074, a decrease 
of eight per cent. 


Class I railroads in the Southern district for the month 
of June had a net railway operating income of $4,113,833, com- 
pared with $10,149,603 in June, 1929. 


Western District 


Class I railroads in the Western district for the first six 
months in 1930 had a net railway operating income of $113,- 
760,609, which was at an annual rate of return of 3.12 per cent 
on their property investment. For the first six months in 
1929 the railroads in that district had a net railway operating 
income of $189,505,892, which was at an annual rate of return 
of 5.32 per cent on their property investment. Gross operating 
revenues of the Class I railroads in the Western district for 
the first six months this year amounted to $982,766,840, a de- 
crease of 12.9 per cent under the same period last year, while 
operating expenses totaled $771,445,750, a decrease of 7.8 per 
cent compared with the first six months the year before. 

For the month of June, the net railway operating income 
of the Class I railroads in the Western district amounted to 
$26,029,644. The net railway operating income of the same 
roads in June, 1929, totaled $38,861,484. 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of June 


1930 1929 
TOtal GHETACINE FOVENUES. ...2.ccccccsccess $ 444,848,489 $ 532,621,029 
Total GHOTALINE EEPENBES .....cciccccccsces 334,637,933 382,354,669 
Serr rrr rT reer 31,379,697 34,284,389 
Net railway operating income.............. 68,881,473 105,817,808 
Operating ratio—per Cent...........e.e208- 75.23 71.79 
Rate of return on property investment.... 3.35% 5.27% 


Six Months Ended June 30th 


Total operating revenues .........-+e..eee- $2,691,464,898 $3,067,818,671 
Total operating expenses ..........-..e006. 2,073,253,472 2,249,486,145 
RETR aes ee rere 181,245,808 197,041,739 
Net railway operating income ............. 376,428,836 562,729,734 
Operating ratio—per cent ..........+ee.0. 77.03 73.33 
Rate of return on property investment..... 3.61% 5.52% 


VIEWS ON HOWELL BILL 


The position of the National Association of Ratflroad and 
Utilities Commissioners on the Howel rate-making, recapture, 
and valuation bill (S. 4005) will be determined at the annual 
convention of the association to be held at Charleston, S. C., 
November 12-15. Senator Couzens, chairman of the Senate 
interstate commerce committee, has asked those interested to 
submit their views on the bill. At a joint meeting of the 
executive, legislative and valuation committees of the associa- 
tion it was decided that it would be necessary to refer the 
bill to the annual meeting. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





EASTERN LIVESTOCK RATES 


The Commission’s report, in No. 16746, Eastern Livestock 
Cases of 1926, opinion No. 15808, 165 I. C. C. 277-318, and cases 
joined with it (see Traffic World, August 2), on further hearing, 
written by Commissioner Porter, consists largely of a discus- 
sion of cost studies submitted by the railroads and by the com- 
plainants. The latter had assailed a base rate of 56.5 cents 
from Chicago to New York, in effect prior to November 1, 1928, 
as violative of the interstate commerce act. 

The Commission found what it called’ infirmities in the 
studies submitted by the railroads. It concluded its discussion 
of the cost studies by saying that the defendants had not sub- 
mitted data from which even a fairly accurate approximation 
of the cost of hauling livestock traffic could be made. It added, 
however, that the studies showed that the cost was probably 
greater than was indicated on the original record in these cases 
on which a prior report was made, 144 I. C. C. 731. 

In that report, the Commission prescribed rates on edible 
livestock within central territory and from central territory to 
trunk line and New England territories, the rates from Chicago 
and the Mississippi and Ohio river crossings being for applica- 
tion both locally and on traffic from beyond. The key rate 
from Chicago to New York of 56.5 cents on cattle and on calves, 
hogs, and sheep in double-deck cars, was reduced to 50.5 cents, 
and corresponding reductions were made in rates from and to 
related points. The Commission also reduced to 60 cents the 
rates from Nashville, Tenn., to New York of 68.5 cents on cat- 
tle and 66 cents on hogs, sheep and goats in double-deck cars, 
and made corresponding reductions to other destinations. 

In the course of the hearings which resulted in the first 
decision the Commission asked the carriers for cost data for 
which the complainants had made requests. The data, accord- 
ing to the Commission, were defective. For that reason, among 
others, the Commission declined to postpone the effective date 
of its order when the carriers asked for rehearing. The re- 
duced rates, based on the rate of 50.5 cents from Chicago to 
New York, became effective November 1, 1928. The carriers 
went to court about the matter, asserting that the rates were 
confiscatory. A preliminary stay order was denied but the court 
granted permission for further evidence before a master. The 
carriers, however, never availed themselves of that permission. 

The Commission reopened the case, in October, 1928, for 
further hearing and for argument with No. 17000, part 9, Hoch- 
Smith western livestock. 


Aside from the discussion of cost data and their infirmities, 
among which Mr. Porter said, was a material overestimate of 
the cost of transportation, the largest feature of the report, un- 
der the heading “condition of livestock industry” is a discus- 
sion as to the financial condition of the industry. In the orig- 
inal report, said Commissioner Porter, it was concluded that, 
while there had been a return to a normal level of livestock 
prices the industry had not been able to accomplish complete 
recovery from the effects of the postwar depression. Such addi- 
tional evidence as was offered at the rehearing, said Mr. Porter, 
indicated that up to that time, with minor interruption, improve- 
ment had continued. After discussing prices in various periods, 
Mr. Porter said that, converting the farm prices of meat ani- 
mals as a group into terms of wholesale commodity prices or 
the prices paid by farmers at retail, there was found to have 
been recovery in 1928 to very nearly a normal purchasing 
power. Such comparisons were, he said, necessarily general 
and did not reflect the prevailing high level of farm wages and 
taxes. Land value, he added, underwent further declines after 
1925, but had been relatively stable in the last two years. 


“The record on rehearing,” says the report, “indicates that 
since our last decision there had been further improvement in 
post-war conditions in the livestock industry.” 


Particular situations, as for instance, the relationship of 
rates from St. Louis to those from Chicago to the east, were 
separately treated and disposed of in findings attached to the 
discussions and repeated in a general summary of the findings 
hereinafter set forth. Most of the discussion has to do with 
the basic rates from Chicago and Mississippi river crossings to 
New York and into New England. A considerable part of the 
report, however, is devoted to rates within central territory for 
the making of which the Commission has prescribed a distance 
scale. The Louisville & Nashville and the Southern brought 
the Commission’s attention to the rates it had prescribed from 
Nashville, Tenn., to New York, and from points in Kentucky 





around Lexington and Winchester. It was contended that the 
rates made from Nashville would have an adverse affect upon 
livestock rates in southern territory. The findings, including 
the central territory scale, follow: 


Upon the entire record, our original report and the orders hereto- 
fore entered herein are modified in the following respects: 

We find that the rates assailed on livestock are, and for the future 
will be, unreasonable to the extent that they exceed or may exceed, 
on calves, hogs, and sheep, in double-deck cars, and on cattle, a rate 
from Chicago to New York and destinations in the New York rate 
group of 53 cents per 100 pounds, and rates from other points in 
central territory named in the complaints and the petitions of inter- 
vention which would result from the application of the respective 
customary percentages to the base rate of 53 cents from Chicago to 
New York, except that for application upon shipments originating 
at or coming from beyond the following crossings the rate from 
St. Louis and East St. Louis should not exceed the rate from 
Chicago by more than 5 cents, and that from east-bank and west- 
bank Mississippi River crossings as described in the original report, 
including its Appendix A, Louisiana, Mo., to Dubuque, Iowa, in- 
clusive, the rate should not exceed the rate from Chicago by more 
than 6 cents; and that the rates assailed to other destinations in 
trunk-line and New England territories are, and for the future will 
be, unreasonable to the extent that they exceed or may exceed rates 
resulting from the application of the rates above found reasonable 
to New York, plus or minus the customary respective differentials, 
it being the intention hereof that Boston and Boston rate points 
shall remain upon the New York basis as at present. 

We further find that the rates assailed on calves, hogs, and sheep, 
in double-deck cars, and on cattle, are and for the future will be 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceed or may exceed from 
Lexington and Winchester, Ky., and from points in Kentucky on 
the Paris and Lexington branch of the Louisville & Nashville, from 
Hamilton to Paris, inclusive, and from points in Kentucky on the 
Kentucky division of the Louisville & Nashville from Demossville 
to Renick, inclusive, to New York and destinations in the New York 
rate group, a rate of 53 cents per 100 pounds, and to other destina- 
tions in trunk-line and New England territories, rates resulting from 
the application of the rate above found reasonable to New York, 
plus or minus the customary respective differentials. The rates 
from origins on the said Kentucky division of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, Rosedale Park to Alexander, inclusive, should be reasonably 
graded to conform to the adjustment herein found reasonable from 
Winchester, and Cincinnati, Ohio. 

We further find that the rates assailed from Nashville, Tenn., 
are, and for the future will be, unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceed or may exceed on calves, hogs, and sheep, in double-deck 
cars, and on cattle, rates of 61 cents to destinations in the New York 
rate group, 58 cents to destinations in the Philadelphia rate group, 
and 54 cents to destinations in the Baltimore rate group, and to other 
destinations in trunk-line and New England territories covered by 
the complaints, rates bearing the same relation to the rate to New 
York that the class rates to such other points bear to the class rates 
to New York. 

We further find that the rates assailed on calves, hogs, sheep, and 
goats, in double-deck cars, and on cattle, between points in central 
territory, are and for the future will be unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceed or may exceed in cents per 100 pounds, the rates 
set forth in the following table of distance scale rates: 


Distance Rate Distance Rate 
ef. Bo Serer 10 320 miles and over 300......... 30 
20 miles and over 10......... 11 340 miles and over 320..... — 
30 miles and over 20......... 12 360 miles and ocer 340......... 32 
40 miles and over 30......... 13 380 miles and over 360......... 33 
50 miles and over 40......... 14 400 miles and over 380......... 34 
60 miles and over 650......... 15 420 miles and over 400......... 35 
70 miles and over 60......... 16 440 miles and over 420....... . 36 
80 miles and over 70......... 17 460 miles and over 440.........37 
90 miles and over 80......... 18 480 miles and over 460......... 38 
100 miles and over 90......... 19 500 miles and over 480......... 39 
120 miles and over 100......... 20 530 miles and over 500......... 40 
140 miles and over 120......... 21 560 miles and over 530......... 41 
160 miles and over 140......... 22 590 miles and over 560......... 42 
180 miles and over 160....... yt 620 miles and over 590......... 43 
200 miles and over 180..... ----24 650 miles and over 620......... 44 
220 miles and over 200......... 25 680 miles and over 650......... 45 
240 miles and over 220......... 26 710 miles and over 680......... 46 
260 miles and over 240......... 27 740 miles and over 710......... 47 
280 miles and over 260......... 28 770 miles and over 740......... 48 
300 miles and over 280......... 29 800.miles and over 770......... 49 


We further find that the rates assailed on livestock from and to all 
the points herein considered in single-deck cars are and for the future 
will be unreasonable to the extent that they exceed or may exceed 
on calves and hogs, 115 per cent, and on sheep, 125 per cent, and on 
goats between points in central territory covered by the complaints, 
125 per cent, of the rates herein found reasonable for cattle. 

We further find that to destinations covered by the complaints 
and petitions of intervention herein from the Mississippi and Ohio 
River crossings and Chicago on livestock which the shipper does not 
direct shall be moved into the market stockyards at those points and 
which moves from points beyond from which joint through rates are 
not provided, reasonable proportional rates will be made by deducting 
2 cents from the rates herein found reasonable for local application, 
except that no rates shall be thus reduced below 14 cents. 

In arriving at rates under these findings fractions less than 0.25 
cent shall be disregarded; fractions of 0.25 cent or greater, but less 
than 0.75 cent, shall be shown as 0.5 cent; fractions of 0.75 cent or 
greater shall be increased to the next whole figure. 

We further find that under the distance scale found reasonable for 
central territory the rate between any two points shall be determined 
by the shortest route over which carload traffic can be moved without 
transfer of lading; but that where said shortest route would, within 
the meaning of section 15 (4) of the interstate commerce act, short 
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haul a carrier, or where such route is impracticable for the trans- 
portation of livestock, as, for instance, by reason of lack of train 
schedules suitable for the movement of livestock, the carriers be not 
required to maintain over said shortest route the rate determined as 
above indicated, but that they be required to maintain said rate 
determined as above indicated only over routes which do not require 
short hauling a carrier, and over routes which are practicable for the 
transportation of livestock. : 

The boundary of central territory across the state of Illinois, as 
contemplated by the finding herein, is the line of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy from East Burlington to Ferris, the . Toledo, 
Peoria & Western from Ferris, through La Harpe, Bushnell, and 
Cuba to Streator Junction, thence the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
to Chicago, these lines being included within central territory. 


Commissioner Lewis, concurring, said that the 56.5 cent 
rate on livestock, Chicago to New York, was the same as the 
fifth class rate. Under the recent decision of the eastern class 
rate investigation the fifth-class rate for this distance would 
be 53 cents. Inasmuch as the new class rates should materially 
increase the revenue of these carriers, he said, he concurred in 
the 53 cent rate here prescribed. While he said he doubted that 
it measured up to a maximum reasonable rate, he thought it fell 
cearly within the zone of a reasonable rate for the service. 

Commissioner Eastman, dissenting, discussed the failure, 
as he said, of the carriers to furnish adequate cost data, al- 
though they had been given several opportunities, he said, and 
asserted that what had been furnished was defective. In the 
circumstances, he said that he was unwilling to reach the con- 
clusion upon the record before the Commission. 

“Defendants have twice been given their opportunity to fur- 
nish adequate cost information and have been found wanting,” 
said Mr. Eastman. “What we should now do, in my opinion, is 
to reopen this proceeding and obtain more nearly adequate data 
under the guidance of our own statistical and accounting ex- 
perts. I do not, of course, believe that it is possible to arrive 
at these costs with precise mathematical accuracy, but I am 
confident that much more reliable approximations of cost can 
be obtained than are now available of record. We owe it to 
ourselves and to the country to obtain this information, instead 
of halting the proceeding with a decision based upon a plainly 
unsatisfactory record. In the meantime our former order should 
remain in effect. If the rates which it prescribed are too low, 
which I doubt, the carriers would have only themselves to 
blame.” 

Commissioner Woodlock, dissenting, said that in his judg- 
ment the assailed rate of 56.5 cents, Chicago to New York, was 
not more than a maximum reasonable rate when two years ago 
the Commission reduced it to 50.5 cents, the rate now in effect. 
Nor in his judgment, he said, would 56.5 cents be a maximum 
reasonable rate today. Therefore, he said, he could not concur 
in the prescription of 53 cents nor in any part of the reasoning 
by which that prescription was justified. 

Commissioner Farrell, dissenting, said he was unable to 
concur, first, because the livestock industry, as compared with 
other industries was not in a depressed condition, and second, 
for the reason that when proper consideration was given to the 
nature and cost to the transportation service and to the need 
for maintaining an adequate transportation system it was his 
opinion that the rates complained of had not been shown un- 
reasonable or otherwise in violation of law. 

Commissioner Tate noted a dissent. 


SULPHURIC ACID INCREASES 


The Commission, in a report written by Commissioner 
Lewis, in I. and S. No. 3426, sulphuric acid from the southwest 
to southwestern gateways and defined territories, has found 
justified the proposed increased rates on sulphuric acid, in tank 
cars, from points in the southwest to Mississippi and Missouri 
river gateways and points beyond in defined territories. The 
order of suspension has been vacated and the proceeding dis- 
continued. Commissioner Lewis said that the carriers in the 
suspended schedules proposed to cancel present commodity 
rates and to apply in lieu thereof the column 20 rates approved 
by the Commission in Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 123 
I. C. C. 2038. The proposed rates, he added, were generally the 
same as the rates now in effect in the reverse direction. For 
example, he said, the proposed rates from Little Rock, Ark., to 
East St. Louis and Memphis, Tenn., were the same as those 
from East St. Louis and Memphis and Little Rock. As another 
illustration, he said, the present rate from Port Arthur, Tex., 
to New Orleans, La., was 13.5 cents a 100 pounds. The pro- 
posed rate, he said, was 28 cents, the same as the rate from 
New Orleans to Port Arthur. 

Upon protest of the Southern Acid and Sulphur Co., Inc., of 
St. Louis, Mo., the effective dates of the proposed schedules 
were suspended. Protestant, the report said, objected to any 


increases in the present rates and contended that the proposed 
rates, if allowed to become effective, would be in violation of 
the first and third sections of the interstate commerce act. 
Commissioner Lewis said that the protestant did not show that 
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it was in actual competition with shippers or producers in 
southern or central territory, contenting itself with the simple 


statement that it was in competition. The record, he said, did 
not show that there was any movement of sulphuric acid from 
southern or central territory into the southwest. 

Chairman MacManamy, dissenting, said that sulphuric acid 
was a low grade commodity of heavy loading raw material used 
largely in the manufacture of fertilizer and in the refinement 
of petroleum. He said it was here proposed to establish higher 
rates on the raw material than on the finished product. With 
that, he said, he disagreed. His view was that the carriers had 
utterly failed to justify the proposed increases. He said that he 
was authorized to say that Commissioners Aitchison, Brainerd, 
and Porter joined in this dissent. 


SANTA FE ROUTINGS 


The Commission, by division 3, in I. and S. No. 3412, rout- 
ing between Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway points in 
Oklahoma and various points in Texas, has found not justified 
proposed changes in routings in connection with joint com- 
modity rates from, to or via Santa Fe system points in Okla- 
homa and Texas on the line formerly operated by the Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient system to or from points on the Santa 
Fe system and other lines in central, eastern, and southern 
Texas. The finding, however, is without prejudice to the filing 
of new schedules of routings which will not be unreasonably 
long within the meaning of section 15(4). 

The Santa Fe proposed, in the suspended schedules, to 
eliminate existing routings which deprived the system lines of 
the long haul on traffic moving under joint commodity rates 
from, to, or via points, referred to as Orient stations, on that 
part of the Santa Fe in Oklahoma and Texas formerly operated 
by the Orient system, destined to or originating points on its 
own and various other lines in central, eastern, and southern 
Texas. Upon protest of the Fort Worth & Denver City, the 
operation of the schedules was suspended. At the hearing, the 
report said, the Wichita Valley, Trinity & Brazos Valley and 
Texas & Pacific also appeared in opposition to the suspended 
schedules. 

At the hearing, said the report, the respondent Santa Fe 
lines admitted that various changes should be made in the 
proposed routings. They said they had prepared and would 
forward to the publishing agent as soon as the obstacle of this 
suspension order had been removed instructions to cancel the 
suspended schedules in their entirety and to prepare and file 
others authorizing additional routes and eliminating conflicting 
provisions in the suspended schedules. The Commission said 
that in view of the declared intention no useful purpose would 
be served by determining in this proceeding the precise extent 
to which the suspended schedules had been justified. 


P. & S. F. ROUTINGS 


The Commission, by division 3, in I. and S. No. 3418, rout- 
ing between P. & S. F. Ry. points in Texas and points in Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming, and I. 
and S. No. 3421, routing between P. & S. F. Ry. points in Texas, 
and points in Colorado, Nebraska, New Mexico and Wyoming, 
has found justified, with exception, the proposed closing of 
routes embracing the Colorado & Southern and Ft. Worth & 
Denver City, members of the Burlington System, on traffic from 
points in Iadho, Montana, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, Nebraska, and New Mexico to destinations on 
the Orient division of the Pan Handle & Santa Fe in Texas. 
The exception is as to traffic from or via points on the Burling- 
ton System and as to livestock, potatoes, onions, and other per- 
ishable freight. The suspended schedules have been ordered 
canceled without prejudice, however, to the filing of new ones 
in conformity with the conclusion as to the excepted traffic. 


HIGHER WEIGHING CHARGE 


The Commission, by division 3, in I. and S. No. 3428, weigh- 
ing and reweighing of cars at New Orleans, La., has decided 
that the mere fact that an intrastate charge is higher than the 
corresponding interstate charge is not sufficient to justify an 
increase in a long standing interstate charge. Therefore, it 
has found not justified the proposal of the new Orleans Terminal 
Co. to increase its weighing and reweighing charge at New 
Orleans on interstate carload shipments from $2.25 to $3.15 a 
car. The proposal was protested by the Southern Scrap Material 
Co., Shippers’ Protective League, and Southport Mill, Limited. 

According to the respondent a charge of $5 a car would not 
be unreasonable for the service. It arrived at that conclusion. it 
said, by examining the elements of cost. The Commission said 
that except for the mere statement that a cost study was made, 
no evidence with respect thereto was introduced. The pro- 
testants contended that the proposed charge of $3.15 would be 
unreasonable. The present charge, the report said, had been in 
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effect for a number of years, and that a like charge was made 
for weighing intrastate and state traffic at Houston, Tex., and 
Lake Charles, La. It said that $2.25 was the prevailing charge 
for such service at ports and terminals in the south. The mere 
fact that the charge of $3.15 for weighing intrastate shipments 
was prescribed by the Louisiana Public Service Commission, 
the Commission said, was not sufficient to justify an increase in 
the long standing interstate charge of $2.25. 


CARBIDE OF LIME 


The Commission, by division 3, in I. and S. No. 3406, carbide 
of lime (calcium), carloads, from, to and between points in 
southern territory, has found not justified the proposed revision 
of rates on the commodity mentioned in southern territory to 
the basis of sixth class comprising increases and some reduc- 
tions. The railroads proposed to cancel their present rates within 
the south and between the south and the north and place calcium 
carbide in sixth class, by means of classification exceptions. 
Carbide is now rated fifth class in southern classification, but 
rates lower than that have been in effect. 

After reviewing many of the cases in which the question 
as to proper rates on carbide had been considered, the Com- 
mission said it was of the opinion and found that the carload 
rates should not reasonably exceed seventh class rates gov- 
erned by the southern classification, subject toa minimum weight 
not exceeding 40,000 pounds. It said that from Sault Ste. Marie 
and Duluth, Minn., to points in the south a reasonable maximum 
basis of rates would be that constructed by applying the seventh 
class rate under the southern classification from the nearest 
point from which such rates were published, and adding one 
cent a hundred pounds for each 20-mile block or part thereof 
from Sault Ste. Marie or Duluth, as the case might be, to such 
nearest point from which seventh class rates were published. 
It said that rates so made should also be subject to the 40,000- 
pound minimum. That method of constructing through rates, 
it said, accorded with that used in Nordman vs. A. & R., 153 
I. C. C. 239, in the prescription of carload rates on cheese from 
northern Wisconsin to destinations in the south. 

The Commission said it expected respondents to establish 
the new basis of rates in so far as it might be accomplished 
in that manner, by a change in the rating of carbide in the 
southern clssification. The undesirability of so-called general 
classification exceptions, the report said, was briefly commented 
upon in the third supplemental report on reconsideration in 
Southern Class Rate Investigation, 128 I. C. C. 567. It said that 
if calcium carbide was to be uniformly accorded the seventh 
class rates, or even if it were uniformly accorded the sixth 
class rates, as respondents proposed, it was plain that no real 
interest would be promoted by ostensibly continuing the fifth 
class rating in the classification while actually rating it lower 
through general classification exceptions. 

Commissioner Lee, dissenting, said that preparation of the 
report in this case was originally assigned to him. A careful 
study of the record with that object in view, he said, convinced 
him that, on account of the commodity and especially its dan- 
gerous characteristics, the sixth class rating proposed by re- 
spondents was justified. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Hides, Pelts and Skins 


I. and S. No. 3424, hides, pelts and skins from El Paso, Tex, 
and New Mexico points to Kansas City, Mo., St. Louis, Mo., and 
points beyond. By ‘division 8. Proposed cancellation, com- 
modity rates on articles mentioned to and from the points 
enumerated, not justified. Suspended schedules ordered can- 
celled and proceeding discontinued. 

Lime 

I. and S. No. 3364, lime from certain points in Tennessee 
Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania to des 
tinations in Tennessee, Virginia and North Carolina. By divi: 
sion 3. Proposed readjustment of rates on lime, from points 
in Alabama, North Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania to des- 
tinations in Tennessee, Virginia and the Carolinas, justified. 
Order of suspension vacated and proceeding discontinued. 
The Commission found that the rates under suspension were 
arrived at by using as a basis those prescribed in North 
American Cement Corporation vs. A. & R., 153 I. C. C. 481. 

Grain 

No. 19967, Valley Grain Co., Inc., vs. Big Four et al. By 
the Commission on reconsideration. Report written by Com- 
Finding, original report, 159 I. C. C. 223, that 
the rates on grain, Wing, IIl., to Battle Creek, Mich., and Louis- 
ville, Ky., were not unreasonable but unduly prejudicial; and 
that the rates on the same commodity, Wing to Chicago, IIL, 
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for reshipment by lake and rail, and St. Louis, Mo., were not 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial, modified to the extent of 
finding the rate from Wing to St. Louis unduly prejudicial to 
dealers at Wing and unduly preferential to dealers at Fairbury 
and Forrest, Ill., to the extent it exceeded or may exceed the 
rate contemporaneously maintained from Fairbury and Forrest 
to St. Louis. Carriers required to remove the prejudice not 
later than October 20. This also embraces No. 20897, Same vs. 
Southern et al. 


Meridian, Miss., Commodity Rates 


No. 18456, Meridian Traffic Bureau vs. A. & V. et al., and 
parts of fourth section application No. 484 et al. By division 5. 
Report by Commissioner Lewis. Complaint dismissed. Com- 
modity rates, Meridian, Miss., to Mobile, Ala., not shown to be 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Fourth section relief de- 
nied in fourth section order No. 10431, effective November 18. 


Petroleum Products 


No. 21786, Traffic Bureau, Davenport, Ia., Chamber of Com- 
merce et al., vs. A. & E. et al. No. 21787, Traffic Bureau, 
Chamber of Commerce of Rock Island, Ill., et al. vs. A. & E. 
et al., No. 21809, Traffic Bureau, Moline, Ill., Association of 
Commerce et al. vs. Same, and No. 21481, Central Illinois 
Petroleum Marketers’ and Consumers’ Association et al. vs. 
Same. By division 5. Report by Commissioner Farrell. Com- 
plaints dismissed. Rates, gasoline and other petroleum products, 
points in Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and Arkansas to Daven- 
port, Ia., Rock Island and Peoria, Ill., and other points in Iowa, 
Missouri and Illinois not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
Reparation denied. 

Lumber 

No. 20038, Hall Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. et al. By division 
2. Complaint dismissed. Upon reconsideration, finding in 152 
I. C. C. 427, that the rate on lumber, Brewton, Ala., to Toccoa, 
Ga,. was inapplicable, reversed. Rate charged found applicable. 


Iron and Steel Pipe, Etc. 


No. 20391, Pure Oil Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. By the Com- 
mission. Rates, iron and steel pipe, oil-well supplies, iron and 
steel tank material, and rig irons, carloads, between points tin 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas and Louisiana unreason- 
able, prior to July 14, 1928, to the extent they exceeded rates 
based on percentages of the southwestern revision scale first 
class rates and differentials when the latter are applicable, as 
follows: On new and second-hand iron and steel pipe, iron and 
steel tanks, knocked down, and tank material, in straight or 
mixed carloads, 35 and 38 per cent, for single-line and joint-line 
hauls, respectively on well-boring outfits and oil-well supplies, 
including derricks, in straight or mixed carloads, 48 and 52.5 per 
cent, for single-line and joint-line hauls respectively; and on rig- 
irons, in carloads, 41 and 45 per cent, for single-line and joint- 
line hauls, respectively, distances and reparation to be com- 
puted in accordance with the rules and guides laid down in the 
Prairie Pipe Line and Magnolia Petroleum cases, 146 I. C. C. 
149, and 151 I. C. C. 795, respectively. Commissioner Brainerd 
concurred in part, Commissioner Farrell concurred in the regult 
and Commissioner Aitchison noted a dissent. 


Bridge Builders’ Outfit 


No. 22672, Atlantic Bridge Co., Inc., vs. L. & N. et al. By 
division 2. Complaint dismissed. Rate, bridge builders’ outfit, 
carloads, Marianna, Fla., to Greensboro, N. C. applicable. 


Tin Plate Scrap 


No. 20697, Cheek-Neal Coffee Co. et al. vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. By division 2. Rates, tin plate scrap, Jacksonville, Fla., 
to Neville Island, Pa., and points taking the same rates, inap- 
plicable in certain instances. Applicable rate, $14.85 a gross 
ton, unreasonable to the extent it exceeded or may exceed 
$10.94 a gross ton. Reparation awarded. New rate to be made 
effective not later than November 4. 


Wooden Tank Material 


No. 22464, American Tank Co. vs. K. C. M. & O. et al. By 
division 5. Rates, wooden tank material with hoop iron and 
rivets for same, carloads, Oklahoma City, Okla., to Pyote and 
McCamey, Tex., unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded 
49 and 44 cents from Oklahoma City to Pyote and McCamey, 
respectively, at the time of the movement. Present rates of 
43 and 44 cents from Oklahoma City to Pyote and McCamey, 
respectively, not unreasonable. Reparation awarded.” 


Circuit Breakers and Generators 


No. 22796, Florida Power Corporation et al. vs, A. C. L. 
et al. By division 5. Rates, beyond Jacksonville, Fla., circuit 
breakers and generators, less-than-carloads, Erie, Pa., to Perry, 
Fla., and Pittsburgh, Pa., to St. Petersburg, Fla., inapplicable. 
Applicable rates beyond Jacksonville, $44 a car to Perry and 
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$59 a car to St. Petersburg, minimum 20,000 pounds. Rates to 
Jacksonville applicable. Reparation awarded. 


Cereal Beverages 


No. 22808, Henry Manderscheid vs. Burlington et al. By 
division 5. Rate, cereal beverages, straight carloads, or in 
mixed carloads with ginger ale, St. Joseph, Mo., to Sioux City, 
Ia., not unreasonable except that as to shipments on and after 
April 2, 1929, over the Burlington, it was unreasonable for the 
Burlington not to publish a rate of 32 cents; and except that as 
to the shipment which moved October 30, 1929, over the Mis- 
souri Pacific and C. St. P. M. & O. it was unreasonable for 
the defendants that moved the shipment not to publish a rate 
of 26 cents. Reparation awarded. 





COMMISSION ORDERS 


Finance No. 7594, Application San Diego & Gulf for authority 
to operate a line of railroad in Duval County, Tex. San Diego 
& Gulf required to show cause within 30 days from July 24, 
why its application should not be dismissed. 

Finance No. 8326, Application of C. & O. for certificate 
to abandon a line of railroad between Mt. Sterling and Roth- 
well, Ky. Montgomery and Menifee Counties, Ky., permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 23546, City of Mobile et al. vs. A. T. & N. et al. Ala- 
bama Public Service Commission permitted to intervene. 

No. 23430 (Sub. 1), Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic 
Bureau et al. vs. B. & O. et al. New England Traffic League 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 23430, Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Associa- 
tion et al. vs. B. & O. et al. United Paperboard Co., Inc., and 
Baltimore Association of Commerce permitted to intervene. 

No. 23589, American Creosote Works, Inc., vs. La. & Ark. 
et al. International Creosoting & Construction Co. permitted 
to intervene. 

No. 20891 (and Subs. 1 and 2), Federated Metals Corpora- 
tion et al. vs. B. & O. et al. The order of June 6, 1930, has 
been modified so as to become effective on or before September 
3, upon 10 days’ notice instead of 30 days’ notice. 

I. and S. No. 3130, southwestern rates. The order entered 
on July 7 has been amended so that so far as it pertains to 
schedules affecting rates on edible dried beans and peas and 
on cow peas, soya beans and velvet beans, in carloads, it will 
become effective on December 9. 

No. 23645, Abel Davis and Eugene Holland, receivers in 
equity for the Universal Gypsum & Lime Co., vs. Ft. D. D. M. 
& §S. et al. Certain-teed Products Corporation permitted to 
intervene. 

Finance No. 8256, application of Oregon-Washington R. & 
Navigation Co. and O. S. L. for a certificate to abandon a por- 
tion of the Homestead branch in Baker county, Oregon. Baker 
County Chamber of Commerce, Eastern Oregon Mining Asso- 
ciation and Baker county, Oregon, permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 7235, construction of line by Owénsboro-Rock- 
port Bridge Co. The time prescribed in said certificate and 
order within which the Owensboro-Rockport Bridge Co. shall 
begin and complete the construction of the line of railroad 
therein authorized, has been extended to September 1, 1931, 
and August 31, 1933, respectively. 





Cc. K. & S. ACQUISITION 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 7993, Chi- 
cago, Kalamazoo & Saginaw Ry. Co. acquisition and operation, 
has authorized the applicant to acquire and operate a line of 
railroad in Kalamazoo, Barry and Allegan counties, Mich., for- 
merly belonging to the Michigan Railroad Co., extending from 
Richland Junction to Hooper, Mich., upon the condition that the 
line formerly of the Michigan Railroad Co. extending from 
Richland Junction to Richland, in Kalamazoo County, be also 
operated as traffic reasonably requires. The applicant is con- 
trolled by 60 per cent of its stock owned by the Michigan Cen- 
tral, a subsidiary of the New York Central, and 40 per cent by 
the parent company. 

Persons interested in the onion and mint crop between 
Richland Junction and Richland and other industries intervened 
with a request that the New York Central be required to op- 
erate between Richland and Richland Junction. 





UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report, certificate and order in F. D. No. 8308 (1) authorizing 
the Oneida & Western Railroad Company to construct an extension of 
its railroad in Fentress county, Tenn.; and (2) denying request for 
permission to retain excess earnings, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8028, authorizing the Cement, 
Tolenas & Tidewater Railroad Company to abandon, as to interstate 
and foreign commerce, its entire line of railroad in Solano county, 
Calif., approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8383, (1) granting authority to the 
Pennsylvania, Ohio & Detroit Railroad Company to issue $1,416,000 
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of first and refunding mortgage bonds, series A, to be delivered at 
par to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company in reimbursement in part 
for advances from that company; and (2) granting authority to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company to assume obligation and liability 
as lessee and guarantor in respect of said bonds, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8353, authorizing the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad Company to procure the authentication and delivery 
of $1,150,000 of series-A 41% per cent general unified mortgage 50-year 
gold bonds in reimbursement for capital expenditures heretofore 
made, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8306, authorizing the New Orleans 
Great Northern Railroad Company to assume obligation and_lia- 
bility in respect of not exceeding $600,000 of New Orleans Great 
Northern equipment-trust certificates, to be issued by the Merchants 
Bank & Trust Company, of Jackson, Miss., as trustee, under a pro- 
posed trust agreement and sold to the highest bidder, but at not less 
than par and accrued dividends, in connection with the procurement of 
certain equipment, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8257, authorizing the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company and the Southern Pacific Company, lessee, 
to —- a branch line of railroad in Solano county, Calif., ap- 
proved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8247, authorizing the Missouri 
Pacific R. R. Co. to procure authentication and delivery of $20,750,000 
of first and refunding mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, series H, and 
to pledge and repledge from time to time to and including June 30, 
1931, all or any part of $16,700,000 of said bonds as collateral security 
for short-term notes, approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8381, Sub. No. 6, application of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio to assume, as guarantor, jointly and severally, with the Baltimore 
& Ohio, Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, the Louisville & Nashville, Norfolk 
& Western and the Pennsylvania Railroad, obligation and liability 
in respect of not exceeding $12,000,000, principal amount, of first- 
mortgage 4.5 per cent gold bonds, series A, of the Cincinnati Union 
Terminal Co. 

Finance No. 8416, application of the Long Island Railroad Co. 
for authority to assume obligation and liability in respect of Long 
Island equipment trust 4.5 per cent certificates, series J, in the prin- 
cipal amount of $1,305,000 and for the sale thereof at 99.95 per cent 
of par and accrued interest, to Salomon Brothers & Hutzler and the 
First National Bank of New York. 

Finance No. 8407. Application of the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for permission to acquire control of the Orange County 
Telephone Co., operating exchanges in Addison, Orange and Washing- 
ton counties, ‘Vermont, at a price of $8.33 a share. 

Finance No. 8406. Thumb Telephone Co. and Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. ask approval of acquisition by latter of property of former 
in Sanilac county, Mich. 

Finance No. 8414. Western Pacific asks authority to issue $5,000, - 
000 of additional first-mortgage bonds to reimburse its treasury by 
capitalizing expenditures heretofore made but not capitalized. 

Finance No. 8415. The Sacramento Northern has asked authority 
to issue $1,589,120 of 5% per cent promissory notes and to deliver 
them to the Western Pacific on account of advances made by that 
carrier. 

Finance No. 7926. The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
has asked for authority to sell $4,106,000, series B, first refunding 
mortgage bonds to Dillon, Read & Co. at not less than 96 per cent 
of par and accrued interest. The proceeds are to be used for addi- 
tions and betterments. 

Finance No. 8417. Application of Ohio River & Western Railway 
Co. for permission to abandon its railroad extending from Bellaire to 
Woodsfield, O., a distance of approximately 42.2 miles. The road is 
a narrow gauge with a third rail over part of its system permitting 
standard gauge equipment to be used. 

Finance No. 8418. Application of Pittsburgh, Ohio Valley & Cin- 
cinnati Railway Co. and Pennsylvania Railroad Co., for permission 
to make an extension of its line from Bellaire to Key, O., by the 
purchase of a part of the Ohio River & Western Railway, in the 
event that the Commission permits the abandonment of the Ohio 
River & Western, for which application has been made. The pro- 
posed extension is about 11.5 miles long. 

Finance No. 8419. Application of the Lake Providence, Texar- 
kana & Western Railroad for permission to abandon about 8 miles 
of single track railroad extending from Sondheimer to Dark Swamp, 
La. Exhaustion of the timber land the road was built to exploit 
is assigned as the reason for abandonment. 


BILL OF LADING RULING 


The following statement was isued August 1 by the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York: : 


The Merchants’ Association of New York, was advised today by 
the Trunk Line Association that, contrary to a previous ruling, it 
has been decided that shippers who have on hand a supply of the 
old forms of the “order notify bill of lading’’ will be permitted to 
use the same until the end of this year, but that, effective today, 
ew following endorsement must appear on the order form bill of 
ading: 

“This shipment is tendered and received subject to the terms and 
—™ of the company’s uniform bill of lading, effective August 

“Shipper’s signature. 

“Agent’s signature.” 

The Merchants’ Association suggests, however, that before mak- 
ing use of such overstamped order bills of lading shippers consult 
with their banks regarding the negotiability of such instruments. 

The order form of bill of lading is that which is generally used 
on shipments consigned to sight draft (c. o. d.) accounts. It is 
ordinarily sent to banks attached to the draft and invoice. 

Due to changes made in the interstate commerce act, it was 
necessary to amend the form and conditions of the uniform bill of 
lading and this was done by the carriers, effective August 1. How- 
ever, in order to avoid an economic loss the carriers have advised 
the shipping public that they will accept the old form of bill of lading 
to the end of the year if it is overstamped with the indorsement 
quoted above. This ruling originally did not apply to the order bill 
of lading. The amendment to include the order bill of lading will 
undoubtedly be a great convenience to shippers and result in a con- 
siderable saving of money to them. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





PETROLEUM SWITCHING CASE 


Examiner W. A. Disque, in No. 21928, Standard Oil Co. 
(Ky.) vs. Southern, and in I. and S. No. 3409, interchange 
switching at Gainesville, Ga., has recommended that the Com- 
mission reverse the original report in the formal docket case, 
159 I. C. C. 324, wherein division 3 found that on tank-car ship- 
ments of petroleum arriving at Gainesville, Ga., over the Gaines- 
ville Midland, a short line, the Southern Railway was required 
by the terms of its tariff to perform switching from the con- 
nection with the Midland to the Southern’s siding where com- 
plainant took delivery. The Southern promptly filed a petition 
for reconsideration and shortly thereafter filed schedules pro- 
posing to provide that it would not switch traffic for the Mid- 
land to and from that siding. Upon protest of the complainant 
oil company the schedules were suspended. 

The formal docket case was reopened by division 3 for con- 
sideration in connection with the suspension case. Disque said 
that in view of the conclusions in the suspension case, the for- 
mal docket case question became moot. His conclusion was 
that requiring the Southern Railway to switch cars that had 
arrived over the Midland would amount to a giving to the Mid- 
land the use of the Southern’s terminals or a short hauling of 
the Southern. He said no good reason appeared for the opening 
of the Southern’s terminals or the short hauling of the South- 
ern. He said the allegations of unreasonableness and undue 
prejudice contained in the complaint had not been sustained 
and that it should be dismissed. He said that the suspended 
schedules should be found justified and be allowed to become 
effective. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Fire Brick 


No. 23030, West Virginia Brick Co. vs. Asheville Southern 
et al. By Examiner W. R. Brennan. Rates, fire brick, Barlow, 
W. Va., to points in the Carolinas, unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded or may exceed the rates contemporaneously main- 
tained by the defendants from Charleston, W. Va. New rates 
and reparation proposed. 


Reinforcing Steel Bars 


No. 23124, Concrete Engineering Co. vs. C. R. I. & G. et al. 
By Examiner W. A. Disque. Rate, reinforcing steel bars and 
woven wire concrete reinforcement, carloads, Houston to Sham- 
rock, Tex., via an interstate route, unreasonable to the extent 
it exceeded 52 cents. Reparation proposed. No order for the 
future needed because the rate since July 14, 1928, has been 61 
cents. 

Wrought Iron Pipe 

No. 23207, Border Research Corporation vs. Orange & 
Northwestern et al. By Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Rate, 
wrought iron pipe, Orange, Tex., to Charenton, La., unreason- 
able to the extent it exceeded 38 cents. Reparation proposed. 


Canned Evaporated Milk 


No. 23107, Pet Milk Co. vs. Central of New Jersey et al. 
By Examiner G. L. Shinn. Rates, canned evaporated milk, car- 
loads, Greensboro, Md., to interstate destinations, unreasonable 
to Bradley Beach, N. J., to the extent it exceeded or may ex- 
ceed 32 cents, and to all other destinations except Bradley 
Beach, Newark, and Port Amboy, N. J., for Lehigh Valley de- 
livery, and except Portsmouth, Va., to the extent they exceeded 
or may exceed the contemporaneous rates on canned goods 
from Greensboro to the same destinations over the same routes. 
New rates and reparation proposed. 


; Baled Straw 
No. 23117, Van Nostrand Saddlery Co. vs. Burlington et al. 
By Examiner Michael T. Corcoran. Dismissal proposed. Rate, 
baled straw, Quincy, IIl., to Muscatine, Ia., not unreasonable or 
unduly prejudicial. 
Paving Brick 
No. 19559 (Sub. No. 4), Murphysboro Paving Brick Co. vs. 
M. & O. et al. By Examiner John Davey. Dismissal proposed. 
Rates, paving brick, Murphysboro, IIl., to St. Petersburg, Fla., 
not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 
Roofing Slag 
No. 23239, Nonpareil Roofing Co. vs. New Haven et al. By 
Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Rates, roofing slag, Bethlehem and 





Hokendauqua, Pa., to Bridgeport and Stratford, Conn., unrea- 
sonable to the extent they exceeded $2 a net ton, on the ship- 
ment moving via Maybrook, N. Y.; $2.45 on shipments via Har- 
lem, N. Y., and Jersey City, N. J., and $2.30 on the others moving 
via Harlem. Reparation proposed. 


Cement and Gravel 


No. 23303, Victor Carlson & Sons vs. C. St. P. M. & O. 
By Examiner R. M. Furniss. Dismissal proposed. Demurrage 
charges, six carloads of cement and gravel collected at Mon- 
dovi, Wis., not shown to have been illegal, shipments not having 
been shown to have moved in interstate commerce. 


Vinegar 
No. 23228, H. J. Heinz Co. vs. Pere Marquette et al. By 
Examiner G. L. Shinn. Dismissal proposed. Rates, vinegar, 
tank cars, Holland, Mich., to Chambersburg, Pa., not shown to 
have been or to be unreasonable. 


Dental Plate Adhesive Powder 


No. 23001, Corega Chemical Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By Ex- 
aminer Roy E. McKee. Rates, dental plate adhesive powder, 
less-than-carloads, Cleveland, O., to points in southern classifi- 
cation territory unreasonable to the extent they exceeded those 
which would have accrued at a first class rating. Reparation 
proposed. 

Automobiles 

No. 23331, Chevrolet Motor Co. of St. Louis vs. Illinois 
Central et al. By Examiner Herbert P. Haley. Rates, passenger 
and freight automobiles, straight or mixed carloads, St. Louis, 
Mo., to points in Idaho and Utah, unreasonable to the extent | 
they exceeded the following: $3.71 to Idaho Falls, Ida.; Tremon- ’ 
ton, Utah, Blackfoot and Pocatello, Ida.; Logan, Utah; Downey, 
Paris and Malad, Ida.; $3.945 to Twin Falls, Ida.; $4.01 to Mackay, 
Ida.; $3.78 to Rexburg, Ida.; $4.14 to Payette and Weiser, Ida.; 
$4.02 to Caldwell, Nampa and Boise, Ida.; $3.87 to Gooding 
and Glenns Ferry, Ida.; and $3.80 to Burley, Ida. Reparation 
proposed. 

Peaches 

No. 22563, Virginia State Horticultural Society et al. vs. 
A. C. & Y. et al. By Examiner W. A. Disque. Dismissal pro- 
posed. Rates, peaches, points in Virginia, West Virginia, Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania to destinations in official classification 
territory, not unreasonable. 

Plaster 


No. 22404, Long Beach Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake et al. By Examiner Harris Fleming. 
Rates and charges, plaster, Arden, Nev., to Long Beach, Calif., 
and there handled in switching movement by the Pacific Electric 
and Southern Pacific, not unjustly discriminatory, unduly preju- 
dicial or in violation of the long-and-short-haul part of the 
fourth section. That part of the charges assessed for the inter- 
line switching by the Pacific Electric, unreasonable to the extent 
it exceeded or may exceed $2.70 a car. Reparation and new 
charge proposed. 

Cotton Piece Goods 

No. 22940, Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc., et al. vs. A. & R. 
et al. By Examiner C. Garofalo. Dismissal proposed. Rates, 
cotton piece goods, any quantity, rules and regulations in con- 
nection therewith, applicable to the interstate transportation of 
cotton fabrics, unfinished, in the original piece, points in the 
Carolinas and Georgia to Biltmore, N. C., bleached, clayed, 
dyed, printed, or otherwise finished, and reshipped in the origi- 
nal piece or as sheets and pillow cases, throughout the United 
States, not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Iron Drums 


No. 23274, Fred G. Clark Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al. By 
Examiner Harold M. Brown. Dismissal proposed. Rate, one 
carload of iron drums, St. Louis, Mo., to Minneapolis, Minn., 
applicable. 


F. P. & E. EXTENSION 


In a supplemental report proposed by Examiner Thomas F. 
Sullivan in Finance No. 6072, Fairport, Painesville & Eastern 
R. Co., construction, the examiner has recommended that the 
Commission modify a certificate of convenience and necessity 
issued to the applicant, 124 I. C. C. 393, so that a connection 
will be made with the Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashtabula 
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line of the Pennsylvania by extending the line from its present 
eastern terminus, near Madison, O., to a point of connection 
near Austinburg, O., a distance of nearly 14 miles. The original 
plan was to build to Madison, which has been done, and then 
construct a spur to Grand River. The new connection is to be 
in lieu of the spur track. 

The Pennsylvania supported the application. The Nickel 
Plate, with which the spur track to Grand River was to con- 
nect, and the New York Central, opposed the change. Ohio 
authorities made no representations. The applicant, in support 
of its proposed change, said that the cost of constructing the 
branch or spur line to Grand River had become prohibitive; 
that the shipper of shale for whose benefit, in part, the spur 
was to have been constructed now desired to obtain that product 
from beds east of Madison rather than from beds on the north 
bank of Grand River, and that the line now proposed would 
afford a direct connection between the applicant’s line and the 
part of the Pennsylvania hereinbefore mentioned. 

The original estimate of cost of construction of the spur 
line was estimated at $139,508, based on the assumption that 
an important highway could be crossed at grade. The attitude 
of Ohio authorities with regard to grade crossings having 
changed, separation of the grades at that highway ran the esti- 
mated cost to $562,250. In addition, other expenses would be 
incurred, it was asserted, in raising the applicant’s main line. 
In addition to the increased estimated cost of the spur, the 
discovery of better shale, as alleged, made the change desirable. 
The trunk lines that opposed the modification said that the 
proposed construction was not needed for any of the purposes 
indicated. 


WESTERN PACIFIC CONSTRUCTION 


Present and future public convenience and necessity re- 
quire the construction by the Western Pacific California Rail- 
road Company of a line of railroad in San Francisco, San Mateo 
and Alameda counties, Calif., subject to conditions, and the 
acquisition by the Western Pacific Railroad Company of a one- 
third interest in and operation over a line of railroad in the 
city and county of San Francisco, Calif., according to a pro- 
posed report by Examiner O. D. Weed in Finance Nos. 7025 
and 7364. 

The Western Pacific California, referred to as the new com- 
pany, subsidiary of the Western Pacific, seeks authority to 
build a line between San Francisco and Niles, about 39 miles, 
and the ‘Western Pacific seeks authority to acquire one-third 
interest in the Quint Street Line, extending from a connection 
with existing tracks of the Western Pacific to a point on 
Quint Street near La Salle avenue, in San Francisco, less than 
a mile long. 

The examiner said the proposed line was to be built and 
operated by the subsidiary in order to obtain short-line divisions 
of through rates and thus help the parent company bear the 
burden of the expense of the new construction. 

“The objects to be attained by the construction of the 
proposed line,” said the examiner, “as stated by the applicants, 
are to improve the service of the Western Pacific in San Fran- 
cisco and adjacent areas in San Mateo county, particularly in 
connection with the stockyard and packing houses in South 
San Francisco, to extend the Western Pacific rails into the San 
Francisco peninsula, which is believed to be suitable for indus- 
trial development on an extensive scale, and to strengthen the 
Western Pacific system by giving it more effective access to 
sources of traffic and thereby enable it to become a more com- 
pletely self-contained and self-supporting instrument of trans- 
portation.” 

The Southern Pacific, Santa Fe and the Market Street 
Railway opposed the applications. In behalf of the Southern 
Pacific, said the report, it was claimed there was no economic 
need for the proposed line, that the Southern Pacific was able 
to handle all the business of the San Francisco peninsula, 
present and prospective, and could do it much more economically 
than the Western Pacific, as its line was already constructed 
through that territory. The examiner said that while the 
record indicated that the estimates of traffic and revenues for 
the first few years were too high, “the applicants have made an 
impressive showing of the Western Pacific’s need of an all-rail 
entrance into San Francisco to meet the competition of the 
Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe and to build up its relatively 
weak road into a more complete transportation unit and a 
more efficient section of the great transcontinental system of 
which it forms so indispensable a part.” The examiner’s recom- 
mendations follow: 

Upon the facts presented i 3 ¥ ‘ j . issi 
find that the present and a. S. Tees ciate een 
require the construction and operation by the new company of the 
line of railroad between San Francisco and Niles, including the bridge 
over San Francisco Bay, in San Francisco, San Mateo, and Alameda 
counties, Calif., described in the application and amended application 


in Finance Docket No. 7025 and in th ‘ 
ak Gueiees this report, on the following terms 


1. That the bridge mentioned and trackage on each side thereof 
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be constructed only in case the new company is unable to secure 
from the Southern Pacific trackage rights over the Dumbarton bridge 
and adjacent trackage on reasonable terms subject to the approval of 
the Commission. 

2. That no portion of the said line between San Francisco and 
Redwood City shall be operated until either the portion between 
Redwood City and Niles, including the bridge over the bay, is_ built, 
or trackage rights have been secured over such portion of the South- 
ern Pacific line between Redwood City and Niles, including the Dum- 
barton bridge, as will give the new company a continuous line from 
San Francisco to Niles. 

3. That trackage rights over the railroad of the new company 
on reasonable terms to be approved by the Commission be granted 
to any other railroad company operating 250 miles or more of railroad 
desiring to thus secure an all-rail entrance into San Francisco for 
the purpose of gaining access to its own or other terminals in that 
city. 

It is further recommended that the Commission find that the 
present and future public convenience and necessity require that 
the Western Pacific acquire a one-third interest in and operate over 
that part of the Quint Street Line described in the application in 
Finance Docket No. 7364 and in this report lying between the point 
where the proposed line of the New Company meets the Quint Street 
Line, south of Islais Creek channel, and the point of connection be- 
tween the Quint Street Line and the existing track of the Western 
Pacific, near Army Street, all in the city and county of San Fran- 


cisco, Calif. 
EXTRA FARE TRAINS 


The Chicago Association of Commerce, in its brief in No. 
22735, in re extra fares on passenger trains, says the record 
clearly discloses that the present extra fares between Chicago 
and the east, on the one hand, and St. Louis and the east, on 
the other, reflect relative unreasonableness, undue preference, 
prejudice and discrimination “of the most glaring character.” 
The association said it had presented no evidence bearing 
upon the reasonableness per se of existing extra fares in east- 
ern territory, leaving proof as to this feature to the respond- 
ents themselves, but when the Commission should have decided 
upon a reasonable basis for extra fares for application within 
the territory involoved, such fares should be given uniform 
application east of the several gateways, and if it were deemed 
proper to equalize via one gateway, the extra fares available 
via another gateway, the Chicago gateway should be given the 
same relative recognition in such equalization plan as might 
be accorded to any other gateway. 

The St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, in its brief, main- 
tains that the allegation of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, made under section 3 of the act, has not been sustained 
and asks the Commission to so find. 

“The allegations of the Chicago interveners,”’ says the St. 
Louis brief, “rest on the great injury to the commerce of that 
city, in consequence of the diversion of passengers through 
the St. Louis gateway, who, otherwise, would travel via Chicago. 
The record, as we have shown, does not disclose to what ex- 
tent, if any, this diversion exists. If, however, this might be 
the case, may it not be due to conditions beyond the carriers’ 
control? Inasmueh as all features of travel are matters of 
choice with the passenger (except, of course, the regular fare), 
who can say what influences that choice? The timid passenger, 
or one fully familiar with all the conditions, might reasonably 
be expected to choose the route affording the greatest comfort 
and protection in every respect. It is common knowledge that 
all passenger trains arrive at and depart from a single union 
depot in St. Louis, and ample accommodations for the com- 
fort, convenience and entertainment of passengers are provided 
there to the extent that those using this gateway are in nowise 
exposed to uncomfortable climatic conditions, nor to a _ haz- 
ardous moral atmosphere.” 

The Santa Fe filed a separate brief in respect of its extra 
fare train known as The Chief. It asserted that different con- 
ditions were undoubtedly present on other lines of railroad 
and that extra fares on trains of such lines, when they were 
charged, could and would be justified for somewhat different 
reasons than were present in the case of The Chief. In so far, 
however, as that train was concerned, the brief said, its 
operation met a public demand as indicated by its increasing 
popularity. Extra fare was justified, it said, on that train on 
account of the faster schedule and in addition thereto greater 
comfort and luxury by reason of a lighter occupied train, thus 
assuring the use of common facilities such as the club car, 
dining car, and observation cars by fewer passengers. 

The Illinois Central and the Mobile & Ohio asked the 
Commission to find that the extra fares they had established 
for those who chose to travel on the Panama Limited, were not 
in violation of any provision of the interstate commerce act. 
The Mobile & Ohio joined in that request for the reason that 
it delivers a car to the Illinois Central at Cairo, Ill. The two 
roads directed attention of the Commission, particularly to the 
fact that no one appeared at the hearing of this proceeding 
to make any complaint respecting the operation of the Panama 
Limited or the extra fares charged those who chose to ride 
on that train. The brief said that the charge was for a superior 
service, a service that was over and above that offered on the 
non-extra fare trains. The carriers asserted that a passenger on 
the Panama Limited paid more because he received more 
service. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


(Supreme Court of Iowa.) Carrier’s liability for damages 
to shipment may arise from contract or tort and both may re- 
lied upon as basis for recovery unless election is required.— 
McCoy vs. Wabash Ry. Co., 231 N. W. Rep. 353. 

If specific negligence is alleged as basis for recovery, gen- 
eral negligence cannot be relied upon.—lIbid. 

Shipper, under complaint for damages to shipment setting 
up specific negligence and alleging facts indicating shipper and 
carrier relationship, held not limited to recovery based on 
specific negligence. 

Shipper, in action for damages to shipment of hogs, alleged 
three distinct acts of negligence on part of carrier, to wit: 
that animals were not watered, although weather was very 
warm; that shipment was not made with reasonable dispatch, 
and that cold water was thrown upon hogs when they were 
warm, and further alleged facts indicating relationship of ship- 
per and carrier. Carrier contended that shipper, having alleged 
distinct acts of negligence, was limited in recovery to neg- 
ligence alleged, and could not recover on general negligence.— 
Ibid. 

Where shipment was delivered in good condition and arrived 
at destination in damaged condition, and neither shipper nor 
representative accompanied animals, burden is upon carrier to 
show it fully performed duty.—Ibid. 

General presumption exists that healthy condition of animal 
once shown to exist continues until contrary is shown.—lIbid. 

Finding that death of hogs delivered to carrier in good 
condition, and dead on arrival at destination, was caused from 
being overheated, held warranted under evidence.—Ibid. 

Carrier is under duty to give shipment of hogs, during hot 
weather, sufficient water to drink and for cooling purposes.— 
Ibid. 

Damages to hogs being transported may arise through 
human agency in neglecting to properly water them during hot 
weather.—Ibid. 

Whether shipper or carrier was human agency responsible 
for death of hogs shipped to market, held for jury under con- 
flicting testimony.—Ibid. 

Where substantial evidence showed death of hogs was due 
to human agency, carrier had burden of showing freedom from 
fault.—Ibid. 

Whether death of hogs shipped to market was caused by 
shipper’s overloading and overfeeding, held for jury under con- 
flicting testimony.—Ibid. 

Evidence, in action for damages to shipment of hogs, held 
to warrant finding that carrier failed to perform full duty in 
giving hogs sufficient water during hot weather.—Ibid. 

Whether carrier properly sprayed hogs, while being shipped 
to market during hot weather, held for jury.—Ibid. 





hi ° D ¢ @ 
Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





(District Court, D., Connecticut.) Shortage in crew of one 
Iman held not proximate cause of accident, where hawser of 
barge entering river snapped and cargo was damaged.—Hartford 
& New York Transp. Co. vs. Rogers & Hubbard Co., 40 Fed. 
Rep. (2d) 954. 

Violation of Hell Gate regulations held not proximate cause 
of accident, where hawser attached to barge snapped when 
entering river and cargo damaged.—lIbid. 

Failure to observe storm warnings posted on previous day 
held not proximate cause of accident, where hawser attached 
to barge entering river snapped and cargo was damaged.—Ibid. 

In order that cargo owners may recover, alleged unsea- 
Worthiness must be proximate cause of accident.—Ibid. 
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Decisions of higher federal courts are binding in federal 
District Court.—Ibid. 

Where “unlucky twist” of tide caused accident, whereby 
hawser attached to one of barges entering river snapped and 
barge was carried against breakwater and cargo damaged, cargo 
owner could not recover.—Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit.) Partners re- 
questing reconsignment of lumber diverted to them after be- 
coming owners thereof held liable for freight charges under 
original bill of lading, notwithstanding provision in reconsign- 
ment letter “allowing all charges to follow the car.” 

The original bill of lading provided that “owner or con- 
signee shall pay the freight.” The railroad company, on origi- 
nal consignee’s request, diverted the car to such partners, and 
issued to them a new Dill of lading, which they still held at 
commencement of suit. They subsequently requested reconsign- 
ment of car to a purchaser, as against which they retained 
title to lumber until paid for by notation in invoice, and car 
was delivered to such purchaser at point designated without 
collecting freight charges.—Wabash Ry. Co. vs. Horn et al., 40 
Fed. Rep. (2d) 905. 

Railway company’s delivery of lumber to purchaser from 
consignees, as directed by latter, without collecting freight 
charges, held not grant of credit. 

It was stipulated that other deliveries of lumber had been 
made under similar orders of substituted consignees to such 
purchaser, which had paid charges, and that railway company, 
in making delivery, expected remittance of such charges by 
purchaser within 48 hours, as prescribed by order of Interstate 
Commerce Commission.—Ibid. 





(District Court, W. D., Pennsylvania.) Exercise of discre- 
tion by Interstate Commerce Commission in issuig certificate 
authorizinng extension or abandonment of railroad lines will 
not be set aside if supported by evidence (interstate commerce 
act, sec. 1, pars. 18-20, as amended by transportation act 1920, 
sec. 402 (49 USCA, sec. 1, pars. 18-20)).—Pennsylvania R. Co. 
vs. United States et al., 40 Fed. Rep. (2d) 921. 

Evidence held to support finding of Interstate Commerce 
Commission of public convenience and necessity for railroad’s 
construction of branch line. 

The certificate authorized the Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
Railway Company to construct a branch some six miles in 
length from its line in the Monongahela Valley, known as its 
Connellsville Extension, now under construction, to a point of 
junction with the Donora Southern Railroad, a four-mile line 
which is practically a plant facility of the American Steel & 
Wire Company, at Donora, not a common carrier subject to 
the interstate commerce act. The communities to be reached 
were formerly served exclusively by a line of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company through connections with the same local 
railroad.—Ibid. 

Interstate Commerce Commission, though vested with 
quasi judicial powers, is essentially administrative tribunal.— 
Ibid. 

Interstate Commerce Commission cannot exercise discretion 
or render judgment respecting certificates of convenience and 
necessity without having facts respecting situation before it. 

Such action would be arbitrary and unlawful, although it 
would seem that the Commission is not required to make formal 
findings of facts, such as are required of a judge hearing a case 
without a jury, and that every phase of every fact pertinent 
to an application for a certificate need not formally be proved 
and formally found.—lIbid. 

Whatever regard Interstate Commerce Commission may 
have given former application as related matter in determining 
convenience and necessity of railroad extension, distinguished 
from evidential matter, in determining later application, cannot 
invalidate last order.—Ibid. 

Railroad threatened with competition through proposed ex- 
tension of another road has interest in application for extension 
entitling it to intervene.—lIbid. 

Interest of railroad threatened with competition in appli- 
cation of another road for extension of lines did not authorize 
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independent suit to set aside Commission’s order authorizing 
extension (28 USCA, sec. 43). 

Such a slit can be brought and maintained by a competitor 
only where some right of its own has been violated by the order. 
—Ibid. 

Carrier first serving community has no right to hold its 
traffic against all competitors.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Washington.) Facts held not to show 
that territory served was same as covered by proposed truck 
route within statute giving priority to holder of certificate for 
territory already served (Rem. Com. Stat., sec. 6390). 

The service already rendered by applicant for certificate 
of convenience and necessity followed, for a distance of 25 
miles, the same highway as the proposed route, which extended 
for a distance of 113 miles—Denman vs. Department of Public 
Works of Washington et al., 289 Pac. Rep. 34. 

In granting certificate of convenience and necessity for new 
territory, department has discretion in selecting between ap- 
plicants.—Ibid. 

Operations in new territory in advance of granting of cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity have no bearing on right 
to certificate for truck line.—lIbid. 

Where record failed to show unequivocally that department 
acted arbitrarily in denying certificate of convenience to one 
applicant and granting it to another, for operation of a truck 
line, its action was sustained. ; 

A certificate of convenience and necessity was denied to 
one applicant, but granted to a rival company on the ground 
that the latter was an established carrier with adequate re- 
sources and a record for. careful observance of laws and depart- 
mental regulations. The department’s findings also contained 
a statement that the rejected applicant had rendered the pro- 
posed. service without a certificate, and that such fact alone, if 
other sufficient facts were not present, would have justified his 
rejection.—Ibid. 


CHICAGO SWITCHING RATES 


Chicago and Chicago Heights shippers object to the finding 
of Examiners Howard C. Faul and W. B. Wilbur in their pro- 
posed report in Switching Rates in the Chicago District and 
Between Chicago and Chicago Heights (I. C. C. No. 19610 et al.) 
that the rates proposed of 3 cents for one-line hauls, 3.5 cents 
for two-line hauls, and 4 cents a 100 pounds for three or more 
line hauls, carload minimum 60,000 pounds, within the Chicago 
switching district, as defined in appendix A of the report, would 
not be unreasonable for application on all of the commodities 
switched within the district except railway equipment on its 
own wheels. 

The Board of Trade of Chicago says in its exceptions to the 
report that the report is contrary to law in that there is no 
substantial evidence in the record to sustain the finding recom- 
mending increases in the present grain switching rates. It says 
the report ignores the fact that the present switching rates 
in the district have been increased in amounts ranging from 
50 per cent to 66%4 per cent since June 24, 1918, or a greater 
percentage increase than in any other terminals except those 
in the eastern group. It is also contended that the proposed 
rates would create undue prejudice against shippers of grain 
and products within the district. It is asserted that the rates 
proposed represent increases in some instances of more than 
400 per cent for single-line hauls, 250 per cent for two-line 
hauls and 150 per cent for three-line hauls, in grain. 

The Manufacturers’ Association of Chicago Heights, among 
other things, excepts to the recommended finding that rates 
of 4.5 cents for two-line hauls and 5 cents a 100 pounds for 
three or more line hauls, carload minimum 60,000 pounds, are 
just and reasonable maximum rates for application on all com- 
modities moving between Chicago Heights and points within 
the Chicago switching district. The association urges that the 
recommendations be rejected and that the Commission find that 
there are no transportation or other conditions justifying the 
imposition of any different or higher basis of switching rates 
for the transportation of carload traffic between Chicago Heights 
and the Chicago switching district than is contemporaneously 
applied between points located within the Chicago switching 
district. 

Stone producing companies operating crushed stone plants 
within the Chicago switching district take exception to the 
report in so far as it recommends increases in rates on crushed 
stone and sand and gravel for movement between points in the 
Chicago switching district on state and interstate traffic. 

The Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway, in its exceptions, 
says that the examiners erred in recommending that the switch- 
ing rates from Chicago Heights to points within the Chicago 
switching district be made higher than the general basis of 
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switching rates from, to, and between points within the Chicago 
switching district, and in failing to recommend that Chicago 
Heights should be made a part of the Chicago switching district. 

The Grasselli Chemical Co. said that the proposed increase 
in switching rates on acid in the Chicago district would dis- 
rupt a long standing competitive adjustment as between its 
plant and those of its competitors at nearby Illinois and Wis- 
consin points. It further asserted that the carriers had failed 
wholly to sustain the burden of proof upon them to justify to 
the rates, in so far as rates on acids in privately owned tank 
cars were concerned. The company further declared that the 
examiners preperly found that packing house products moving 
in private equipment might be excepted from the Lowrey basis 
of charges. It added that they erred in failing to accord its 
single-line shipments in private tank cars the same treatment. 

Chicago Heights, in its brief, asserted that for 30 years and 
more the Chicago switching service had included Chicago 
Heights. Under recognized principles, the brief declared, a pre- 
sumption arose from this long course of conduct that Chicago 
Heights belonged industrially, commercially, and from a rail- 
road point of view to the Chicago district and was entitled to 
enjoy Chicago district switching rates. The brief declared that 
the examiners erred in recommending the disruption of the 
Chicago Heights-Chicago parity instead of following the prin- 
ciples which guided them in all other respects. It declared that 
they should have required its continuance. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC LAND SUIT 


Attorney General Mitchell has filed suit on behalf of the 
United States in the federal court for the eastern district of 
Washington, at Spokane, with a view to having the court ad- 
judicate the right of the Northern Pacific Railroad to public 
lands granted by the statutes of July, 1864, and May, 1870, in 
aid of the construction of its railroad from Lake Superior to 
Puget Sound. The grants were estimated to amount to more 
than 40,000,000 acres. According to an estimate by the De- 
partment of Justice the railroad has already received approx- 
imately 40,000,000 acres and claims about 4,000,000 additional. 

Dispute about the right of the railroad to additional lands 
has been going on for a long time. Congress, in June, 1929, 
passed legislation removing lands within existing forest reserva- 
tions from the operations of the grants to the Northern Pacific 
with provision for compensation to the railroad company in the 
event that is was found, by the courts, that the company was 
entitled to any compensation. 


In its bill of complaint the government takes the position 
that as a result of violations of the legislative contracts on the 
part of the railroad company the right of any additional lands 
has been lost and that the government is entitled to have the 
title to its lands quieted against the claims made thereto by 
the railroad company. The government also contends that 
several million acres that have been received by the railroad 
company were wrongfully obtained. 


Among the contentions made by the government are: That 
the routes taken through Washington was unnecessarily cir- 
cuitous, resulting in the wrongful grant of about 1,500,000 acres; 
that as a result of erroneous classification of land as to their 
mineral character the company does not have any right to 
the satisfaction of approximately 2,400,000 acres of alleged 
mineral losses for which the company has asserted compensa- 
tion, and that the railroad company and its predecessors failed 
to carry out the requirements of the grants relative to the dis- 
position of granted lands upon foreclosure of mortgages thereon 
and further failed to open the granted lands to preemption and 
sale five years after the completion of the road, as required by 
the resolution of May 31, 1870. 


COTTON BELT DIRECTORSHIPS 


Hale Holden, chairman of the Southern Pacific, has applied 
to the Commission, in Finance No. 5663 (Sub. No. 3), for per- 
mission to become a director of the St. Louis Southwestern. 

A. D. McDonald, a director of the Southern Pacific and presi- 
dent of the Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio, in Finance 
No. 4672 (Sub. No. 5), has also made application for permission 
to become a director in the St. Louis Southwestern. 


S. P.COTTON BELT HEARING 


The Commission has assigned Finance No. 8393, application 
of the Southern Pacific to acquire the St. Louis Southwestern, 
before C. D. Mahaffie, director of the bureau of finance, at Dal- 
las, Tex., October 20. The assignment was made before Presi- 
dent Hoover nominated Mr. Mahaffie to be a commissioner. 
Mr. Mahaffie is expected to assume office as commissioner on 
September 1. It is possible that someone other than Mr. 
Mahaffie will be assigned to hold the hearing. 
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Cutting the Transportation Bill in Halt 


Group of Chicago Food Products Manufacturers Organized to Ship Mixed Carloads at Carload 
Rates—Solution of Transportation Problem Declared Ideal—Program Has Resulted in 
Unique Experiment in Cooperation—Business Increased and New Markets Opened 


By HoMER H. SHANNON 


“W:: can ship to Boston and points east of there 
as cheap as we formerly could to Fort Wayne, 
Ind.,” said George R. Kane. He was explain- 
ing the organization of the Chicago Food Manufacturers’ 
Pool Car Group, of which he is secretary. His declara- 
tion that the members of the group could get a thousand 
miles of transportation at no greater charge than they 
had been accustomed to pay for a hundred and fifty 
miles came midway in an account of the formation and 
methods of operation of the group. 

The program is one of the 
most unusual and, perhaps, even 
revolutionary, ever originated 
for the purpose of profiting from 
the difference between carload 
and less-carload rates. The 
existence of that difference in 
railroad charges is generally 
known to manufacturers of food 
products, to which the members 
of this group belong, as well as 
to manufacturers, generally, 
but how to make money out of 
that is ‘not such common 
knowledge. There are, of course, 

a number of standard practices 
to each of which is appended a 
long list of variations, for that 
purpose, involving the use of 
pool cars, warehouses, the for- 
warder, and other transporta- 
tion institutions, but this Chi- 
cago group of manufacturers . 
has something different. Just 
how good it is, they do not 
themselves know yet. 

The Chicago Food Manu- 
facturers’ Pool Car Group con- 
sists of ten companies with 
a combined investment of more 
than 7144 milion dollars, 
banded together to ship mixed 
carloads of their products into the markets of the 
country. Each manufacturer specializes in the produc- 
tion of one commodity and distributes on a national 
scale, through brokers. The group was formed last 
January, with surprising results to date. It has made 
possible reductions in the transportation charges of 
the members from 10 per cent to more than 50 per cent 
—and that applies to almost the entire output of the 
ten plants. After only six months of operation, sales 
in old markets have been substantially increased, accord- 
ing to their own declarations, new markets have been 
entered, and other advantages realized—all due to the 
transportation experiment that brought them together. 
That experiment promises to develop into one of a 
highly interesting nature as a cooperative enterprise in 
Other ways also. 

Nothing could show more clearly the bearing of 





B. H. Harrison, of Plochman and Harrison, president 
of the Chicago Food Manufacturers’ Pool Car Group. 


transportation charges on the food products industry 
than the story of the formation of this group and the 
steps leading up to it. And a record of the struggles 
of Mr. Kane, the originator of the group, with the idea 
that resulted in it, would seem to be the best way to 
explain its nature and what the members have obtained 
from the organization. 


Growth of an Idea 


Four years ago Mr. Kane was employed in sales pro- 
motion work by the Martin 
Peanut Products Corporation, 
Chicago. The company manu- 
factured peanut butter exclu- 
sively and shipped to brokers 
over the country in less-carload 
quantities, ranging around five 
and six thousand pounds a ship- 
ment. The competitive situa- 
tion compelled the company to 
make its sales on such a “close” 
price, as Mr. Kane explained it, 
that it was impossible to reach 
a substantial number of the 
desirable markets of the country 
at a profit, due to the cost of 
shipping. Prior to his con- 
nection with the Martin Com- 
pany, Mr. Kane had been em- 
ployed by the Jet and Wood 
Mercantile Company, of Wich- 
ita, Kans., in charge of man- 
ufacture, sales, and purchases. 
He remembered that, while he 
was there, it had not been in- 
frequently that he was shipping 
as Many as twenty things out of 
Chicago to Wichita at one time 
—all of them moving at less- 
carload rates. Such shipments 
frequently totalled in excess of 
a minimum carload of 36,000 
pounds. With pencil and paper and a little fumbling 
with tariffs he discovered that he could have saved a 
good deal of money for the Wichita firm had he found 
some way of getting the goods from Chicago to Wichita 
at the carload rate of 76 cents a hundred pounds. On the 
average, the shipment had been moved at a cost of $1.47 
a hundred pounds, as they were classified second and 
third class, in less-carload quantities. The difference 
between that and the carload rate, on 36,000 pounds was 
$270 a car, Mr. Kane’s pencil told him. 

“That was in my head for several months, but I 
didn’t know what to do with it,” commented Mr. Kane. 
Then he began “wrestling around” with other shippers 
trying to get together enough weight for individual points 
to which his company was shipping to make up a carload. 
In that way he hoped to reach remote points for his 
employer that could not otherwise be served. But at this 
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time, he only knew of four or five commodities with the same 
classification as that applicable to his peanut butter that could 
be mixed at the carload rate. The result was that the other 
shippers he approached usually had some good reason for not 
joining with him. Either they had a carload, and did not want 
to be bothered with inclusion of the 5,000 pounds of peanut 
butter, or they only had small lots, like himself, and could not 
fill out a carload. 


A little later, he changed from the Martin Company to 
Plochman and Harrison, a Chicago manufacturer of prepared 
mustard, distributed both in bulk and in glass. The idea that 
something should be done about the difference between carload 
and less-carload rates went with him. As Mr. Kane continued 
the story, he found that Plochman and Harrison were the “offi- 
cial” manufacturers of mustard for the Independent Grocers’ 
Alliance, an organ- 
ization of fifty-two 
whosesale grocers, 
which was “flounder- 
ing around” with 
various merchandis- 
ing problems in an 
effort to combat 
chain store competi- 
tion. 


1. G. A. Group 
Formed 


Somehow that all 
connected in his 
head with this idea 
he had been carry- 
ing around with him. 
He went down to 
the Chicago head- 
quarters of the 
Grocers’ Alliance and 
talked to Frank 
Grimes, its  presi- 
dent. He told his 
story, and asked if 
the I. G. A. would 
cooperate in an ef- 
fort to organize Chi- 
cago food products 
manufacturers for 
the purpose of ship- 
ping mixed cars at 
the carload rates to 
I. G. A. members. 

The proposal ap- 
pealed to Mr. Grimes, 
but he countered 
with: “Can you ex- 
ecute it?” 

Mr. Kane thought 
he could, but he 
needed to know the 
names of manufac- 


turers that would be Typical sheet showing progress in 
likely to cooperate. accumulation of loads for cars and 
A list of fifty of other information, made up at the 
them was drawn up, close of each day and sent to mem- 
from which the bers of the pool car group. Individual 

car memorandum, on which steno- 
names of twenty, grapher computes load from day to 
with non-conflicting 


day, at lower right. 

lines, were chosen. 

That was last No- 
vember. A few days later representatives of those twenty man- 
ufacturers were called together and the I. G. A. Chicago Food 
Manufacturers’ Pool Car Group was formed. The name chosen 
was a misnomer, to the extent that the group included soap 
manufacturers and one or two other lines not strictly desig- 
nated by the term “food product.” 

The program was received enthusiastically, but details of 
organization and methods of operation were not all easily set- 
tled. The group held meetings once a week, at which traffic 
problems and other matters of interest received a thorough 
“going over.” One of the first problems met was that assem- 
bling the less-carload lots at Chicago. The plants of the twenty 
manufacturers were scattered from one end of the city to the 
other. Some means satisfactory to all had to be devised for 
bringing them together before they were turned over to the 
railroads. It was finally decided that whoever had the most 
weight for a car to a given point would do the loading and at- 
tend to the dispatch of that particular car. The others trucked 
their shipments to his place of business. 

But, though the program was working out in great shape, 
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the hauling charges incurred in trucking the shipments to the 
plant of the manufacturer actually shipping the car remained 
a nuisance. Sales of the companies were made f. o. b. Chicago, 
and for a period the trucking charges were prorated among the 
customers, On a weight basis. Those charges amounted to ap- 
proximately 15 cents a hundred pounds, it was found, and 
damage and labor brought that up to about 20 cents. The 
trouble connected with spreading that over the commodities 
in the car and putting it in terms of a dozen cans of olives, or 
a half dozen cases of soap, or such other unit as the purchases 
were made in, resulted in its being called a “nuisance” charge 
by the purchasers. 

But after the group had been operating a while, the man- 
ufacturers made an analysis, on the basis of which they decided 
they could absorb the charge in their selling price. Business 

had been increased and overhead 
a unit of sales had been reduced. 







Smaller Group Desirable 


With the I. G. A. group work- 
ing smoothly, Mr. Kane began to 










a pos soem feel that a still better arrangement 





could be made. Because of its size, 
the old group was a bit unwieldy, 
competitive interest among mem- 
bers had not been completely elim- 
inated, and it was difficult, at times, 
to obtain full cooperation of all the 
individuals in working out details. 

“Tf I could get together ten or 
fifteen accounts, the best in their 
lines in Chicago, and could get 
them to have the same representa- 
tive in each market, we could do 
even bigger things,” said Mr. Kane. 
It would be possible to ship more 
full carloads, and such other diffi- 
culties as arose out of conflicting 
accounts would be removed. 

With that in mind, seven of 
the manufacturers in the existing 
group were chosen. On talking it 
over with them, the plan received 
whole-hearted approval, and he 
went to work on it. 
Three more manu- 
facturers were added 
to the seven and the 
campaign outlined. 

This was _ short- 
ly before the food 
manufacturing and 
distribution industry, 
including the  prin- 
cipal wholesalers 
and jobbers of the 
country, was to hold 
its annual conven- 
tion in Chicago the 
early part of Janu- 
ary. With the help 
of the ten manufac- 
turers, a list of nine- 
ty-three jobbers lo- 
cated at strategic or 
“key” points over 
the country was 
made up and a let- 
ter was mailed to each asking attendance at a meeting prior to 
the convention to consider a “modern” plan of distribution; the 
specific program was not outlined, but enough was said to indi- 
cate that attendance would be in the interest of those invited. 

There were seventy-five acceptances to the letter and the 
plan was outlined at a meeting held in one of the Chicago 
hotels. Fifty of the jobbers were signed up at the meeting. A 
plan that would save between three and four hundred dollars 
on shipments totaling 36,000 pounds, from Chicago to Denver, 
for illustration, appeared good to them. 

Since that time, the entire 93 jobbers to whom letters were 
sent have been signed up. Each one represents the ten manu- 
facturers in his territory, received the mixed carloads from the 
manufacturers, and acts as a salesman for all of the ten ac- 
counts. 

“We didn’t know just what was going to happen when we 
began with this,” said Mr. Kane. He followed that by saying 
that later developments have included arrangements for the 
exchange of credit information, exchange of traffic information, 
group advertising, and other activities designed to promote the 
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common interests of the group. Those are benefits in addition 
to market advantages obtained from the lower transportation 
costs. The individual manufacturers have gone into markets 
never before considered, it is stated, and they are only now 
beginning to realize the full benefits of the program. 


Voluntary Merger 


“It amounts to a voluntary merger, under which each or- 
ganization maintains its identity,” one of the group representa- 
tives said. There is even talk—perhaps a bit facetious, now, 
but no more so than was that with which some of the other 
things now a working element in the general organization were 
first suggested—of moving into one building. That would elim- 
inate the cost of assembling shipments between plants by 
truck, and have other advantages, such as giving all the mem- 
bers use of a private siding, which some of them do not have 
at the present time. 

Between March 26 and July 31, the group shipped 176 car- 
loads. A hundred and eighty-eight points were reached at car- 
load rates, some of the cars having been so-called stop-off cars. 
Approximately 80 per cent of all rail shipments made by the 
ten companies go in the mixed cars at the carload rates, at 
present. The other 20 per cent is made up of rush orders, or 
small lots going to isolated points not served by the ninety- 
three jobbers. 

Organization of the group was completed recently with 
the election of the following officers: President, B. H. Har- 
rison; vice-president, Dave Baxter; secretary, George R. Kane; 
treasurer, J. J. McVady. Committees have been formed, includ- 
ing a traffic committee, the latter composed of Mr. Baxter, 
traffic manager, Oelerich and Berry Company, manufacturer of 
jams, jellies and preserves, and C. C. Parcell, traffic manager, 
Stein Hall Manufacturing Company, which.specializes in cocoa- 
nut and tapioca. 

The other members of the group, in addition to the Martin 
Peanut Products Company, Plochman and Harrison, and the 
two above, are: Allison Bedford Company, canned spaghetti; 
Budlong Pickle Company, pickles; Chicago Macaroni Company, 
macaroni; Loyal Packing Company, canned and potted meats; 
M. Wolff and Sons, olives, and Allen B. Wrisley Company, toi- 
let soap and soap chips. 


Up to a short time ago the group held meetings every 
week. They are now held every two weeks. To indicate the 
interest displayed by the members in the meetings, Mr. Kane 
said that at the time officers were elected, the meeting was 
called at 1 p. m. and did not adjourn until 1 o’clock the follow- 
ing morning. It broke up then only because “they were all so 
worn out they didn’t think they could accomplish anything 
more,” he said. 

As a part of the routine functioning of the pool car plan, 
every day at 2 p. m. a girl working for Mr. Kane calls the 
members by phone to find out what shipments they have, based 
on the orders received in the morning mail. From memoran- 
dum so obtained the cars are made up, and the members kept 
advised of the state of loading of each car currently in the 
making. Each evening copies of a statement are sent out 
showing points for which shipments are being assembled, the 
weight of shipments on hand for that point, and other informa- 
tion essential to orderly progress of the loading. The accom- 
panying illustration shows a typical car memorandum and daily 
report to the members. 


Marketing Changes Responsible 


Not many years ago, it is said, the food products industry 
found it possible to ship a substantial part of its product in 
carload lots, but chdnges in marketing practices, buying and 
selling have altered that. The same companies that are in this 
“Big Ten” group formerly shipped their individual commodities 
to brokers in carload quantities. That meant that the broker 
took a ninety days’ supply at one time, to get the carload rate. 
But hand-tomouth buying on the part of retailers and other 
factors forced the jobber back to small-lot purchases. The 
great majority of shipments of commodities of the character 
here involved now move from the plant of the manufacturer in 
small quantities at less-carload rates. Added to that, margins 
of profit have been so whittled away under the competitive 
strain of the last decade that the distribution radius of indi- 
vidual manufacturers has been greatly reduced, in many in- 
stances, on the testimony of these Chicago firms. 

Formation of the Chicago Food Manufacturers’ Pool Car 
Group has cut the rate of its members to such a point as Den- 
ver from 2.20% a hundred pounds to $1.02; to Atlanta, the 
second class rate applicable to less-carload shipments of the 
commodities is $1.62, while the carload rate, fifth class, is 86 
cents. The appropriate tariff will show the situation as to any 
of the other hundred odd points reached by the mixed cars of 
the group. 
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APPOINTMENT OF MAHAFFIE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The resignation of Commissioner Woodlock and the ap- 
pointment of Charles D. Mahaffie to fill the vacancy took Wash- 
ington a bit by surprise. (See Traffic World, August 2.) The 
retirement of Mr. Woodlock and the consequent promotion of 
Director Mahaffie were not expected so soon. Rumors of the 
resignation and concerning the work that was being done in 
behalf of Mr. Mahaffie in which Mr. Woodlock took a large in- 
terest, had been in circulation for some time (see Traffic World, 
June 21, p. 1629). But there was no confirmation from any 
source. They were that Mr. Woodlock would resign in Sep- 
tember. His resignation is dated to become effective August 
31. Arrangements which there is no reason for believing will 
not be carried into effect call for his retirement on that day 





CHARLES D. MAHAFFIE 


and Mr. Mahaffie’s taking of office the following day. He will 
resign as director of the bureau of finance in time to permit 
the arrangement to be carried out. 

In announcing the resignation of Commissioner Woodlock, 
which he did on August 1, President Hoover made it clear that 
Mr. Woodlock was retiring of his own volition. The President 
said that Mr. Woodlock had rendered distinguished service and 
that he was resigning much to the regret of the Commission 
and everyone who had known his work. 

Commissioner Woodlock, in answer to questions as to his 
future work, said he was re-entering his “old profession,” that 
of writing for newspapers. From New York it was announced 
that he would be a contributor to the Wall Street Journal, ed- 
itor of which he was for a number of years before his appoint- 
ment to the Commission in 1925, to fill the vacancy created by 
the resignation of Mark W. Potter. Mr. Woodlock ‘was first 
nominated in January, 1925, but not confirmed at that session 
of the Senate. The Senate also failed:to act on his nomination 
of March 18, 1925. Mr. Woodlock, however, took the oath of 
office under a recess appointment on April 1, 1925, and at the 
next regular session of the Senate his nomination was confirmed, 
March 26, 1926. 

When the record of Mr. Mahaffie’s appointment is made up 
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it will show, unless President Hoover changes his mind, that 
the new commissioner was appointed as a citizen of the District 
of.Columbia. His will be the third credited to that political di- 
vision of the country. The others are Frank McManamy, the 
present chairman, and Patrick J. Farrell. The three have lived 
in Washington so long that, except, perhaps, under a technical 
construction of state statutes, they have lost their residences 
in other states. A technical construction of Oregon statutes 
might hold Mr. Mahaffie a voter in that state, Mr. Farrell a 
citizen of Vermont and Mr. McManamy, a citizen of Wisconsin or 
Pennsylvania. All are democrats. 

Nomination of Mr. Mahaffie to be a commissioner will be 
the third promotion of a Commission-trained man to a place 
on its bench, the others being Chairman McManamy and Com- 
missioner Farrell. The former was in the Commission’s safety 
and inspection work before he was drafted by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration and Mr. Farrell, for years, was in charge of the 
Commission’s law work. Mr. Mahaffie has had eight years of 
experience in the finance work of the Commission—a phase 
of the work in which Commissioner Woodlock is a specialist by 
reason of his investigation of and writing about financial mat- 
ters for the Wall Street Journal and other publications. 

The appointment of John H. Marble by President Wilson, 
March 5, 1913, the first full day of Mr. Wilson’s term, was akin 
to the appointments of McManamy, Farrell and Mahaffie, but 
was distinguished from them by reason of a political aspect. 
Mr. Marble came to Washington as the confidential clerk of the 
late Franklin K. Lane, in which capacity he served a short 
time and then was made an assistant attorney. When the op- 
portunity was presented, Mr. Marble was made secretary, in 
1912, serving until the day President Wilson came into office. 
Wilson took-Lane into his cabinet and the day that took place 
Marble was made a commissioner, to fill the vacancy created by 
the appointment of Lane .as Secretary of the Interior. 


On the assumption that appointments to the Commission 
are necessarily of a political nature and that things political 
must be related to things geographical when the plums are to 
be distributed, a suggestion has been made that there will be 
conflict between the probable nomination of Frank McManamy 
to succeed himself at the end of the present term, which comes 
on December 31 next, and that of Charles D. Mahaffie. The 
nomination of the latter, in the course of routine, will have to 
be sent to the Senate early in the next session, which begins in 
December. Those who figure that the political rules will be 
drawn on McManamy and Mahaffie suggest that southern Dem- 
ocrats will not be pleased over the idea of having their part 
of the party wholly unrepresented on the Commission and the 
northern wing of the party represented by Commissioner Por- 
ter, an Iowan, and three Democrats, who, before they became 
residents of the District of Columbia, were residents in the 
north. The political division of the Commission now stands six 
Republicans, one independent (Commissioner Eastman) and four 
northern Democrats, three of whom, when Mr. Mahaffie takes 
the oath of office, will be credited to the District of Columbia. 

Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, who criticized the pro- 
posed report of the examiner in I. and S. No. 3250, sand, gravel, 
slag, stone and chert between, from and to points in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley territory, has been credited in many newspapers 
with a determination to oppose the confirmation of any member 
of the Commission as now constituted. That determination, if 
any there was, was based, in so far as sand and gravel rates 
were concerned, on the report proposed by the examiner, for it 
was announced before the Commission promulgated its report. 
Since that time the Commission has found justified the revision 
proposed by the carriers, as recommended by the examiner, 
thereby disregarding the arguments of the senator. (See Traffic 
world, July 26, p. 200.) 


Mr. Mahaffie was born at Olathe, Kan., December 5, 1884. 
He attended the common schools of Kingfisher county, Okla- 
homa, and Kingfisher College, from which he was graduated in 
1905. He was elected Rhodes scholar from Oklahoma in 1905 and at- 
tended ‘St. James College, Oxford, 1905-1908. In 1908-1909, he was 
instructor in jurisprudence at Princeton University. He began 
the practice of law at Chickasaw, Okla., in 1909, and in 1911 
began the practice of law at Portland, Ore., where he remained 
until 1916. He was appointed solicitor for the Department of 
the Interior in 1916 and served in that position until 1921, when 
he became an attorney for the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration. He remained with the Railroad Administration until 
the following year, when the Commission selected him as direc- 
tor of the bureau of finance. He is a member of the bar of 
Oklahoma, of Oregon, of the District of Columbia and of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


Rumor, for almost as long as it played with the name of 
Commissioner Woodlock, has been busy with the name of Com- 
missioner Eastman. It was particularly busy with Mr. East- 
man’s name while he was in the inter-mountain states holding 
hearings on the non-ferrous metals part of the Hoch-Smith in- 
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vestigation. The report ran to the effect that Mr. Eastman had 
received or was about to receive a definite offer from a large 
shipper interest to attend to its transportation and _ traffic 
problems. 

In answer to questions, when he returned from the west on 
August 1, Mr. Eastman said that he had not received an offer 
and that the report, resorting to the vernacular, as to both parts, 
was 100 per cent “bunk.” His intimate friends never took any 
stock in the reports. They ‘said that while he might be inter- 
ested in private litigation that presented a large phase of public 
interest and service, his inclination was so largely toward service 
in public office that they could not imagine his having any liking 
for the ordinary run of practice before the Commission, no mat- 
ter how large the financial prospects might seem. 

The appointment of Mr. Mahaffie promises to become one 
of the wonders of Washington. If there was any pPolitical infiu- 
ence that caused it no one has been able to identify it. Gen- 
erally, when a man of a size to fill an office requiring the advice 
and consent of the Senate is picked by the President without 
suggestion from the senators of the state in which he lives, 
the President asks the senators from that state to indorse him. 
The Vermont senators, for instance, were consulted, it was 
understood at the time, about the appointment of Commissioner 
Farrell. No senators, so far as can be learned, were consulted 
about Mr. Mahaffie. Nor did he solicit the support of any. 
Such a thing amazes Washington. 


Retirement from office by Commissioner Woodlock has 
long been expected. Service on the Commission has not par- 
ticularly thrilled him. Perhaps the fact would be different had 
he come into office under more pleasing conditions. His nom- 
ination was ignored in two sessions of the Senate and not acted 
on without inquiry into the views of the nominee seemingly 
based on the assumption that a man could not be connected 
with Wall Street even primarily as a reporter of news and 
one who analyzes the works of financiers for the benefit of 
those desirous of investing their money and remain honest. 
Mr. Woodlock had also been a railroad director. Questions 
were raised as to his Democracy because, being desirous of 
taking part in local affairs he had registered as a Republican 
so as to be qualified to vote in Republican primaries—a thing 
duplicated by Republicans when they move into southern states 
for the same reason, except that they register as Democrats. 
He would not have been a candidate for reappointment next 
December. When he found the President willing to appoint 
Mr. Mahaffie he was willing to resign so as to make way for 
him without delay. 


Sweet Succeeds Mahaffie 


The Commission has promoted Oliver E. Sweet, of South 
Dakota, from the office of assistant general solicitor, Bureau 
of Valuation, to be director of the Bureau of Finance, to fill 
the vacancy created by the appointment of Charles D. Mahaffie 
to be a commissioner in place of Mr. Woodlock. The transfer 
of Mr. Sweet to the directorship of finance will take place on 
September 1, the day Mr. Woodlock goes out and Mr. Mahaffie 
becomes a commissioner. 


Mr. Sweet was born at Silverton, Colo., June 3, 1882. When 
three years of age he moved with his parents to a farm in 
Hutchinson county, South Dakota, where he lived until 1905. 
He attended the local common schools and graduated from 
the state university with the degree of A. B. in 1904, and LL.B 
in 1906. After graduation he practiced law in Rapid City, S. D., 
from 1906 to 1914. For the four years from 1910 to 1914 he 
was city attorney of Rapid City and later, from January, 1915, 
to June, 1921, he was assistant attorney-general of the state 
and counsel for the Board of Railroad Commissioners. He 
entered the employ of the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
an examiner in the Bureau of Finance in July, 1921. He was 
subsequently transferred to the Bureau of Valuation, first as 
examiner, and later, in 1925, as assistant solicitor, from which 
position he has now been promoted to that of director of the 
Bureau of Finance. 


REFRIGERATOR CARS ORDERED 


The Canadian National Railways have ordered the con- 
struction of 400 refrigerator cars. Two hundred of these will 
be built in the shops of the company at Winnipeg, Manitoba 
and London, Ontario. The cars are of the 40-ton type with 
steel underframes and cast steel side frame trucks. The inter- 
iors will be equipped with divided basket bunkers. A type of 
brake rigging designed by the Canadian National Railways is 
applied to these cars with a connecting rod fastened through 
the web of the bolster. This type of rigging prevents the pos- 
sibility of the brake rod or brake beam dropping down. A 
number of United States railways have indicated an interest 
in this new design of brake beam and are investigating its pos- 
sibilities, it is stated. 
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Traffic and Sales Functions 


Sixteenth of a Series of Articles on the Relations Between Transportation, Production and 
Marketing, by Prof. L. C. Sorrell, University of Chicago 


transportation aspects of sales administration en- 

countered in advertising and the selection of 
markets for exploitation. The same general subject is 
continued in the present article with reference to other 
selling activities. 


The Sales Branch and the Branch Warehouse 


This method of distribution is much employed by 
manufacturers who, for various reasons, desire to elim- 
inate the wholesaler and by jobbers who desire to im- 
prove their competitive position by decentralizing their 
stocks. The selling branch is not only responsible for 
making sales, but also carries stocks as well, whereas 
the branch warehouse is primarily a storage proposition. 
They are considered together because they have many 
transportation factors in common. 

The location of the branch house, first, as regards 
the city chosen, and, second, as regards the exact site, 
necessarily involves consideration of traffic matters. In- 
bound and outbound freight rates from sources of supply 
and to the market area served, as well as the adequacy 
of the service rendered by the available transportation 
agencies, are significant and sometimes determinative. 

The exact site chosen requires that attention be 
given to the following: Accessibility to freight stations 
and motor truck terminals; availability of industrial 
sidings or nearness to team tracks; likelihood of rail 
or highway congestion; accessibility to customers; 
switching service accorded the district in which the site 
is located. 

Suppose a branch is located on an industry lead 
track, shared with several other industries. Necessary 
switching operations at the several industries may inter- 
fere with the loading and unloading operations at the 
branch and occasion considerable expense. 

The service demanded by the branch of the railroad 
may constitute a problem, because the location and lay- 
out were not properly planned in the beginning. Thus, 
suppose a branch receives ten cars a day while its siding 
is capable of accommodating only four cars at a time. 
Three daily switches would be needed to spot the inbound 
cars, unless the branch house could spot them by means 
of a winch or a tractor, and the carrier may feel that 
so much service occasions it a needless expense. Or, the 
loading and unloaditig operations may be performed on 
the same track; removing empties may necessitate sus- 
pending loading activities, with attendant waste time of 
gangs, and expense of blocking the goods already loaded. 
If proper attention is given to this factor in the begin- 
ning, double sidings may be obtained so that not only 
will they accommodate all the traffic with a single switch- 
ing move, but the loads and the unloads may be seg- 
regated, thus preventing interference. The sidings may 
be placed lengthwise of the building, which plan will 
tend to minimize internal trucking between stores and 
cars, and such activities may likewise be housed from 
inclement weather. 

Not only the location and layout but also the daily 
operation of the branch require constant attention to 
transportation matters. The branch is a selling agency 


4 preceding article of this series discussed the 


and, accordingly, it needs information concerning freight 
rates, 


Since it competes with the distributors and 


branches of other companies, it needs to know the out- 
bound freight rates both from its own plant and from 
those of competitors to the customers served. Where the 
policy of the parent company requires the branch to pay 
the freight on inbound shipments when _ received, 
knowledge of the inbound freight rates is necessary to 
revise expense bills and diminish the number of over- 
charge claims. Some concerns allow branches to take 
credit for overcharge claims that they discover ; since the 
branches generally have no traffic forces, rate statements 
must be supplied them. The possession of several 
hundred branches involves much labor in supplying them 
with the necessary information concerning rates. 


Branch an Operating Agency 


The branch is an operating agency, receiving, stor- 
ing, and making shipments and often performing cer- 
tain processes as well. Many branches operate a num- 
ber of trucks; thus, a transportation facility comes 
under the control of the branch manager. Some super- 
vision of this activity is needed in order to obtain proper 
maintenance of equipment and economical operation. 
It will also be necessary to supervise the branch with 
respect to obtaining average demurrage agreements; the 
proper .receipting of expense bills to show notations of 
loss and/or damage for claims purposes; joint inspection 
in case of c. 1. freight; the methods of filing or initiating 
claims; proper methods of loading, unloading, and pack- 
ing of shipments; the order and release of. equipment; 
obtaining needed switching service; limited credit ar- 
rangements for the checking of expense bills; undue 
detention of railroad or privately owned equipment, to- 
gether with numerous other details of transportation, 
ignorance of which may unduly increase traffic expense. 
As an operating unit, the branch thus encounters traffic 
problems similar to those of the main establishment and 
the usual absorption of the branch house manager in 
the selling task, which is his primary responsibility, 
requires supervision of traffic by someone experienced in 
such matters. 

The transportation problems involved in carrying 
stocks, either in a branch warehouse owned and operated 
by the company or in a public warehouse, may be con- 
sidered briefly. Selection of the points at which to carry 
stocks depends on rate adjustments and service available. 
In the past, at least, rate-breaking points have been 
favored; the present passion, for through rates past 
these natural rate territorial boundaries may conceivably 
alter this situation. Transit privileges are sought in 
connection with the establishment of such warehouses, 
such as transits to store, process, assort, grade, and so 
on, and favorable commodity rates are solicited before 
the warehouse is erected. The policy concerning the size 
of stocks to be carried depends, in part, on transportation 
conditions. Economy requires that the stocks carried 
in branch houses and warehouses shall be as lew as 
market necessities permit. The economies flowing from 
low inventories have been previously discussed. In part, 
at least, low stocks depend on the presence of excellent, 
dependable, fast transportation. On the other hand, 
embargoes, freight car shortages, rail and terminal con- 
gestion, or the reasonable anticipation of such conditions, 
may indicate the wisdom of increasing the stocks. Advice 
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from someone well informed concerning the carrier’s capacity 
to perform is required to guide sales officials in determining 
standards for stocks to be maintained. 

Effecting Deliveries 


While the selling function does not always embrace the 
actual delivery of shipments, yet either a deliberately adopted 
sales policy or sales contractual obligations may force the sell- 
ing officials to assume towards customers considerable respon- 
sibility for the proper performance of this activity. This is 
often the case as regards domestic sales and it is more likely 
to be true in the case of export shipments. The very acceptance 
of an order often involves questions of delivery. Time is fre- 
quently the essence of the case; unless delivery can be effected 
within a stated time, the order must be declined. Delivery 
capacity depends, perhaps, on production capacity which, in 
turn, may depend on the prompt receipt of materials. Obviously, 
it also depends on the transportation service available after 
the product is ready for shipment. Sailing schedules and 
transit time, embargoes, and the possibility of avoiding the 
embargo by means of permits or routing, port congestion, the 
possibility of having recourse to any unusual agencies of trans- 
port that can serve in case of an emergency—these are perti- 
nent facts to be considered in each case. 

At times, the acceptance of an order may raise the question 
whether the quantity ordered is satisfactory from a transporta- 
tion viewpoint—that is, whether it is enough to obtain the 
benefit of the lowest charges. A branch may have ordered a 
substantial quantity of a given article, but still the amount is 
considerably under the quantity required for the application of 
carload rates. The goods are needed at once; more of the 
same article may be added to fill out the c. 1. minimum; but 
that policy might overstock the branch, if the article in question 
was a slow moving one. There is the possibility of adding staple 
articles, in good demand, to the order, thus obtaining a full 
carload shipment. Every traffic man knows that this calls for 
information concerning the articles that can be mixed with 
those in the original order without subjecting the entire ship- 
ment to an increased minimum weight and increased rate, or 
both. 

Even when no question arises concerning acceptance of the 
order because of delivery difficulties, there remains the question 
from what point deliveries should be made and how they should 
be effected. If but one shipping point is possible, the former 
issue is simple, but often several shipping points are feasible. 
It may simply be a matter of determining the nearest supply 
point, from the freight rate point of view, but, at times, it 
may also involve a policy concerning the redistribution of 
stocks. Thus, suppose a manufacturing firm with plants at 
Chicago and points east, distributing them through branch 
houses, has located a concentration warehouse at Kansas City 
into which it concentrates straight carloads of the products of 
its several plants and out of which it ships straight or mixed 
carloads of these same products to its various branches. Sup- 
poe some western branch—say Denver—orders a carload of the 
products made at Chicago. Suppose, furthermore, that on this 
line of goods a miscalculation has resulted in an overstock at 
Kansas City. It is desirable to reduce this overstock, if possible. 
Now, the sales officials know that combinations of local rates 
are generally higher than the through rates and they also know 
that at certain places and on some commodities for stated 
purposes storage in transit is available at charges that closely 
approximate the through rate. The product originally moved 
to Kansas City from Chicago and its cost at the latter place in- 
cludes a freight charge. Sales executives guess, therefore, 
that delivery from Kansas City may involve a somewhat greater 
charge in the aggregate than direct delivery from Chicago. 
But the executive does not know, and he desires to learn how 
much the freight loss really sis before he decides whether to 
stand that loss and unload part of the overstock. Or, it may 
simply be a question of faster delivery. These cases cannot 
all be determined in advance; knowledge of the tariffs is re- 
quired to render intelligent decisions. 

Firms that do business largely on the basis of filling orders 
from stocks rolling towards market—that is, those who main- 
tain warehouses on wheels, as it were—are confronted with the 
necessity of selecting particular cars to apply against specific 
orders. Apart from the kind and quality of goods ordered, 
selection of the delivery point requires a nice exercise of the 
reconsignment privilege, with an eye to the freight rates 
applicable, the avoidance of penalizing back-hauls, and con- 
sideration of time required to make delivery. The movement of 
every car must be carefully watched. 


Method of Making Delivery 
As regards the method of making delivery, a repetition of 
the discussion concerning the service capacities of different 
types of carrying agencies should not be necessary here. With- 
out accurate knowledge of the facts, sales officials may cause 
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unnecessary outlays to obtain delivery—that is, dispatching by 


express when, in reality, there is ample time for carload freight. 


movement. Traffic men are well aware of the following methods 
of reducing delivery cost on 1. c. 1. shipments: (1) The pool 
car method, where they are combined and shipped, either to a 
branch house, freight forwarder, or public warehouseman; re- 
distribution is then effected by such agencies. (2) Where two 
or three sizable 1. c. 1. lots are ordered from the same territory 
and, in the aggregate, would constitute a carload, the same may 
be dispatched, c. 1., to some convenient rate-breaking point in 
care of the shipper’s representative who reships therefrom. 
Rehandling may be avoided if the same car can move in a 
way-freight service and make all deliveries. The shipments 
are marked and tagged for 1. c. 1. service at the original shipping 
point. (3) Where stopping to finish loading, and/or partly to 
unload privileges are available, shipments to nearby points, if 
not too numerous, may be handled accordingly. The charge of 
$6.30 a stop limits the general applicability of this method. 
The pool car involves comparison of the through 1. c. 1. charges 
with the c. 1. charge to the break-bulk point, plus the ware- 
house handling costs, plus the outbound 1. c. 1. or trucking 
charges. (4) Cooperation with other firms in the same locality, 
competing and noncompeting, may establish through cars and 
scheduled servige to certain destinations, thus effecting a 
saving in time, if not in expense. (5) Or, a skilled rate man 
observes a number of small orders from a few towns near each 
other but at a considerable distance from the factory or ware- 
house. He also observes that these orders are repeated fre- 
quently and that a full carload could be made to some important 
distributing center, if these orders could be held back a few 
days and combined. Accordingly, he suggésts the desirability 
of inducing customers to order on a given schedule, which 
results in a larger movement at one time, a reduction in the 
amount of the 1. c. 1. movement, and, consequently, a reduction 
in delivery cost. 

And the proper performance of the delivery function is 
necessary to avoid penalty freights—that is, charges back to 
the vendor by vendee, because of a failure on the part of the 
former to ship so as to obtain the lowest lawful charge. These 
may result from a failure to comply with the instructions of 
the vendee or because of failure to ship correctly, irrespective 
of instructions from the buyer. The shipment may not have 
been routed to get the lowest rate; a larger car may have been 
used than required, thus involving rule 34; the commodity may 
not have been packed to warrant the lowest rating; and so on. 


Even where the sales contract does not, in express terms, 
obligate the seller to deliver to the buyer, the sales depart- 
ment may, nevertheless, virtually assume that responsibility. 
This is often inevitable, because that department has the 
most direct contact with the customer and the latter looks to 
the former for satisfactory service. The salesman may have 
made representations in the matter of delivery as an incentive 
to the buyer to place the order. It would be difficult to ignore 
their practical effect. 


This is even more true where the contract specifies an 
obligation to effect delivery by a specified date. Failure to 
do so may result in rejection of the shipment or claims for 
damages. Rejections are likely to be encountered in periods 
of sharp declines in price levels, when buyers welcome pre- 
texts for refusal of shipments. Such rejections are common 
enough in domestic trade. In foreign trade, complications of 
distance, lack of personal acquaintance, and customs formalities 
often cause more serious troubles when shipments are refused. 
Nor are such refusals always illegitimate. The arrival of ship- 
ments at some distant port, broken, pilfered, rusty from con- 
tact with moisture, is exasperating to the buyer when months 
may be required for replacement of the goods. Troubles with 
customs officials, due to errors in the description of the goods 
on the shipping documents, errors in marks and packings, incon- 
sistencies in the quantities and weights shown occasion delay in 
clearance through customs and, possibly, result in increased 
duties and fines. Under ec. i. f. contracts, and letters of credit 
used to finance such shipments, banks have questioned the 
propriety of bills of lading that do not show the on board en- 
dorsement, and at least one English decision held that a 
marine insurance certificate in place of a marine insurance 
policy was not a proper document under such a letter of credit. 

It should be evident, then, that expediting of shipments to 
accomplish delivery within the time limits of the sales contract 
and careful attention to the details of packing, routing, and 
documentation are needful in the discharge of an assumed 
obligation to effect delivery. 


Relations with Customers—Good Will 


Good will may be thought of as the continued patronage of 
former customers. In the words of Lord Eldon, it is “nothing 
more than the probability that the old customers will resort t¢ 
the old place.” It is promoted by various means, such as 4 
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reputation for fair dealing, good service, absence of technical- 
ities in adjustments, and so on. When a firm really does possess 
good will as thus defined, it clearly is a valuable asset. Good 
will, as it appears in the balance sheet, may simply be a euph- 
emism for “watered stock.” 

Among the various services that vendors may perform to 
obtain the good will of vendees are several traffic services 
Thus, a vendor may undertake to collect overcharge, and loss 
damage claims on shipments, which, under the terms of sale, are 
really for the account of the customer. The latter may be 
ill-equipped to perform such tasks; the vendor, therefore, 
serves the vendee. Such service sometimes extends also to 
shipments of the vendee in which the vendor has no interest 
—that is, outbound shipments of the customer and ship- 
ments to the customer from other vendors. Efforts made by 
the vendor to expedite the movement of goods urgently needed 
by the buyer or employment of the tracing service to locate 
delayed shipments of the buyer also come under the head of 
good will-creating service. Traffic departments sometimes 
send independent notification to the buyer of the despatch 
of his shipment; it is thought that the customer may value 
this service more highly than he would if the same informa- 
tion came from the sales department. Prepayment of freight 
charges is a controversial issue with accounting and financial 
aspects as well as marketing ones. It is obvious, however, 
that, when the vendor prepays the freight on shipments whose 
terms of sale are f. o. b. factory, to that extent he assumes a 
responsibility that otherwise belongs to the buyer—the re- 
sponsibility of establishing the correct charge and probably 
that of filing claims for overcharges. At least some clerical 
work is shifted from buyer to seller. Cases also are en- 
countered where the seller extends to the buyer something in 
the shape of a limited traffic service, such as giving him rate 
information concerning movements in which he alone is in- 
terested or advising him concerning his own rate adjustments. 
However, this policy must be applied with caution; competi- 
tion at times over extends unprofitable service and expansion 
is easier than contraction. 

(To be continued) 


PASSENGER REFRIGERATION CARS 


Two not unrelated refinements in passenger accommoda- 
tions, in that they both have to do with manufacture of weather 
to be carried in the interior of passenger trains as they fly 
over the country between population centers, are included in 
this week’s announcements. On August 2, the Santa Fe at- 
tached a new type of dining car, equipped with air cooling 
machinery, to its crack train, the “Chief,” on its departure 
from Chicago for southern California. On August 5, a number 
of new dining cars with a new heating system and thermostatic 
control were placed in operation between St. Louis and Okla- 
homa City by the St. Louis-San Francisco. 

Though the Santa Fe car is the first of its kind to be placed 
in transcontinental service, the distinction of being the first 
railroad to equip passenger cars with air cooling and cleansing 
equipment goes to the Baltimore and Ohio. That line has had 
a dining car so equipped in service on its New York-Washing- 
ton train, the “Columbian,” for several months. Approximately 
a year ago the Baltimore and Ohio equipped one of its regular 
coaches with weather-making machinery for experimentation 
purposes. On April 14 of this year it placed the dining car 
now in service on public exhibition. The car was put in regu- 
lar service a short time later. It is understood that, mechan- 
ically, the experiments have proved successful and that the 
Baltimore and Ohio has plans for extending use of the equip- 
ment. : 

The principles employed in ventilating and cooling the cars 
are the same as those that have been applied to village and 
city moving picture houses for some time. Though the initial 
run of the Santa Fe car was characterized as an experiment, 
according to a statement by W. J. Black, passenger traffic 
manager, if public approval is registered with sufficient force, 
cars carrying their own weather across the Arizona desert will 
be a standard transportation fixture of the future. 

It seems that it is an accepted opinion among those who 
know about such things that people appreciate comfort and the 
maximum in civilized luxury at meal time even more than at 
other times. That explains the fact that the dining car was 
chosen for the Santa Fe experiment, if an explanation is called 
for. Some difficulty was anticipated on the part of the Santa 
Fe officials, however, in getting passengers -to conclude their 
meals with essential promptness, on the basis of a “demonstra- 
tion” of the car staged at Chicago August 1, prior to its de- 
Parture on the “Chief.” With an outside temperature of 90 
degrees Fahrenheit, the car was allowed to stand in the sun 
before the demonstration. The steel roof of the car brought 
the interior temperature up to 94, before the ventilating ma- 
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chinery was set in operation. That was reduced ten degrees 
in the first seven minutes, and at the end of fifteen minutes the 
official thermometer inside showed a low of 64. 


For purposes of the experiment, one of the newest of the 
Santa Fe diners was remodeled by removal of all ventilators 
and by other changes and the weather making machinery in- 
stalled. That latter, briefly, consists of a set of “airofin” cooling 
coils, over which the air passes, after being washed. Water in 
the coils is cooled by an ammonia ice machine—the equipment 
said to be the same as that employed in the White House at 
Washington. The air is distributed about the car by means 
of air ducts in the ceiling of the car, so arranged as to avoid 
unpleasant currents. By washing the air, all dust or other 
irritants are removed, so that passengers may devote their 
entire attention to meals, conversation, or whatever else it is. 


The new Frisco cars, “embodying the latest construction 
features” and including a concealed heating system, were placed 
in service on the “Meteor,” fast Frisco train between St. Louis 
and Oklahoma City. They will also be operated on the “Texas 





F. A. Isaacson, éngineer of car construction of the Santa Fe, on 
the outside looking in, on the occasion of demonstration of the 
new “refrigerated” diner at Chicago. 


Special.” Before they were placed in service, they were on 
display in St. Louis and Oklahoma City. They have an overall 
length of 84 feet and seating capacity for 36 diners, are of 
all-steel construction and the inside finish and furniture are of 
steel, painted and varnished in three-tone green and decorated 
in the new “Adam” design. A Wilton velvet carpet and flowered 
tapestry upholstering to harmonize with the color scheme of 
the car, complete the furnishings. Customary radiators are 
not in evidence. The heat comes through brass grills in the 
window capping. Soft light, from an indirect lighting system 
of 200 lamps concealed in the ceiling molding is another un- 
usual feature. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 
No. 19191, Birch Valley Lumber Co. vs. S. C. & M. et al 
Birch Valley Lumber Co. asks for rehearing and/or reargument. 
No. 20891 (and Sub. 1 and 2), Federated Metals Corporation 
et al. vs. B. & O. et al. Southern carriers, defendants herein, 
ask for postponement of effective date of order in so far as 
rates from points in Alabama, Georgia and Tennessee to 
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Moundsville, W.». Va., and rates from points in Alabama to 
Donora, Pa., are concerned. 

INo. 23587, Hyman-Michaels Co. vs. S. A. L. Defendant 
asks the Commission to dismiss the complaint without a further 
hearing. 

No. 21915, Interstate Power Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Complainant asks the Commission to grant a rehearing. 

No. 16526, Pacific Coast Vegetable Growers’ & Shippers’ 
Transportation Committee et al. vs. S. P. et al. Complainants 
ask for further hearing or consolidation. 

No. 20902, Apache Powder Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Complainant asks for reopening, reconsideration, and modifica- 
tion of opinion and order and/or in the alternative reargument 
before the Commission in banc. 

No. 20912 (and Sub. 1), Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. A. 
& E. et al. Defendants ask for postponement of effective date 
of order and reargument before and reconsideration, in part, 
before entire Commission. 

No. 19656, James O’Meara et al. vs. B. & O. et al. Defend- 
ants ask for reopening for further hearing and consideration of 
issue with respect to reasonableness of the rough stone rates 
of 37 cents from the Bedford, Ind., district to Baltimore and 
Washington. 

No. 21816, Mountain Valley Water Co. et al. vs. N. Y. C. & 
St. L. et al. Complainant asks for modification of findings of 
report. 

Ex Parte 101, application of Heardslee Launch & Barge, 
Inc. Mobile & Ohio on its behalf and on behalf of other car- 
riers, parties to the order of the Commission, has asked the 
Commission to postpone the effective date of the order, for the 
reason that the necessary fourth section relief enabling the 
carriers to make effective the rates has not been granted. 

In Finance Nos. 6409 and 6410, application of Great North- 
ern Pacific to acquire properties of Great Northern and North- 
ern Pacific. Idaho commission has asked for reopening for 
further hearing and argument, on petition of Minnesota com- 
mission dated June 17. The Idaho commission has adopted the 
allegations of the Minnesota commission. 

Finance No. 7470, application of Missouri Pacific for au- 
thority to acquire control of certain carriers by lease. Inter- 
veners, Anderson County, Texas, City of Palestine, Tex., George 
A. Wright, John R. Hearne, Z. L. Robinson, E. W. Link, and 
John M. Colley have asked for rehearing. 

No. 20912 (Sub No. 1), Chamber of Commerce of Fargo 
vs. A. & E. et al. Defendants, Great Northern, Northern Pacific, 
and Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific ask the Commission 
for reopening of the decision of division 2 for reargument be- 
fore and reconsideration by the entire Commission and post- 
ponement of effective date of order pending consideration of 
this petition. 

No. 15382 (and Sub. 1), Tidal Refining Co. et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al., and cases grouped therewith. Southeastern and 
Carolina lines ask the Commission to set aside the order of 
June 30, 1930, and to reopen, rehear or reconsider and to set 
aside the report and order of December 3, 1929. 

In Finance Nos. 6409 and 6410, application of the Great 
Northern Pacific to acquire the properties of the Great North- 
ern and the Northern Pacific. The Iowa commission has asked 
for reopening for further hearing and argument, on the petition 
of the Minnesota commission dated June 17. The Iowa com- 
mission has adopted the allegations of the Minnesota com- 
missi 







0. 16534, National Refining Co. et al. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. 
Complainants ask for reopening and reconsideration. 

No. 22351, Chapple Brothers vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Com- 

ainant asks for reconsideration by entire Commission. 


RAILROADS AND ACCIDENTS 


For each million miles traversed by a single locomotive 
in 1929, 3.7 persons were killed and 21.2 persons were injured 
in train and train-service accidents, according to statistics em- 
bodied in the Commission’s accident bulletin No. 98 for the 
calendar year 1929. The rate includes accidents at crossings 
and to trespassers, it is pointed out in connection with the 
statement that the fatal casualty rate a million locomotive- 
miles for train and train-service accidents shows little change 
in recent years. The fatal casualty rate has remained constant 
at 3.7 for the years 1926, 1927, 1928 and 1929. Im 1916 it was 5.2. 

All casualties in reportable accidents, all steam railways, 
in 1929, are given as follows: Train accidents, 326 killed and 
3,284 injured; train-servcie accidents, 5,806 killed and 33,415 
injured; and non-train accidents, 364 killed and 40,296 injured, 
a total of 6,496 killed and 76,995 injured. 

In train accidents, total persons killed increased 20 per 
cent and total persons injured increased 14 per cent as com- 
pared with returns for 1928. There was an increase, says the 
report, of 20 passengers killed and 338 injured in train acci- 
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dents as compared with 1928, due to a marked increase in pas- 
senger casualties resulting from derailments. The number of 
passengers killed in derailments increased from 8 in 1928 to 
35 in 1929, and the number injured from 784 in 1928 to 1,202 in 
1929. 

In collisions, according to the report, one passenger was 
killed and 513 injured, as compared with 8 killed and 577 injured 
in 1928. 

The number of freight trainmen killed increased from 197 
in 1928 to 247 in 1929 and the number of yard trainmen killed 
from 226 to 262. 

Seventy-eight passenger trainmen were killed in 1929, the 
same as in 1928. A decrease was shown for trainmen injured 
in all classes of service, as compared with returns for 1928. 

The report says there were 2,485 fatalities at highway grade 
crossings in 1929, a decrease of 3.2 per cent, as compared with 
the number killed in 1928, and 6,804 injuries, an increase of 
2.1 per cent, in comparison with the number of 1928. 

Vehicles or pedestrians reported as coming in contact with 
the side of trains standing or moving over a highway grade 
crossing caused 1,466 accidents and resulted in 287 fatalities 
and 2,104 injuries. 

Thirty trespassers under 14 years of age were killed in 
1929, while riding on or getting off or on trains, and 42 were 
killed while walking along the track. 

In 1929 railway property was damaged to the extent of 
$4,645,176 in reportable collisions and $13,137,632 in reportable 
derailments. 

Walking along track was responsible for 681 killed and 
453 injured, and crossing tracks not at crossings was responsi- 
ble for 298 killed and 235 injured. 

The compaign of the railroads to induce the public to cross 
crossings, cautiously is bearing fruit, according to the Ameri- 
can Railway Association. 

“Not only were there fewer accidents at highway grade 
crossings in the first four months of 1930 than in any cor- 
responding period since 1925, but there were also fewer fatali- 
ties and persons injured, according to reports just filed by the 
railroads with the Interstate Commerce Commission,” says the 
association. 

“This reduction took place in the face of the fact 
there has been an increase in that period of 33 per cent in 
the number of automobiles in use. 


“Accidents at highway grade crossings totaled 1,643 for 
the first four months this year, the smallest number for any 
corresponding period since 1925, when there were 1,467. Fa- 
talities resulting from such accidents totaled 643 in the first 
four months of 1930, which also was the lowest number for 
any corresponding period since 1925, when there were 587, while 
persons injured totaled 1,908 so far this year compared with 
1,660 in 1925. 


“To eliminate all grade crossings would be impossible 
owing to physical reasons and the prohibitive cost which would 
throw a heavy burden on the public. The railroads, however, 
are doing everything within their means to bring about the 
highest degree of safety possible at highway grade crossings, 
millions of dollars being spent annually by the rail carriers 
to protect human life at such crossings not only by the installa- 
tion of mechanical and other devices designed to warn motor- 
ists of approaching trains, but also through the elimination of 
some of the most dangerous crossings. The railroad have 
also for some years been conducting an intensive campaign in 
an effort to impress on the public the necessity for greater 
care being exercised in passing over highway grade crossings, 
but the solution of the problem as to increased safety at 
highway grade crossings is one in which the cooperation of 
the public is necessary.” 


HEAVIER LOADING CAMPAIGN 


The car service division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion and the railroads are reviving their campaign for heavier 
loading of cars. Their experience has shown that there are 
still many shippers and receivers of freight who do not know 
that the load limit of a car under Rule MCB 86 is now stenciled 
on the car and that it is considerably greater than under the 
old rule that cars might not be loaded more than ten per cent 
above nominal or marked capacity. A part of the campaign is 
to consist of a blotter for general distribution advising the 
user to “help reduce transportation waste by loading cars to 
the load limit.” That is the legend that is to be placed above 
the picture of a car having a marked capacity of 100,000 pounds 
and a load limit of 121,500 pounds. There is to be a large hand 
pointing at the marked capacity figure calling attention to the 
fact that that figure is on the car for tariff purposes only. An- 
other hand is to point at the load limit figure to call attention 
to the fact that that figure represents the amount of tonnage 
that can be put into a car. 
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Ocean Shipping News 





OCEAN FREIGHT DEVELOPMENTS 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


The embargo placed on the importation of Russian pulp- 
wood into the United States, which has now been lifted, and 
its probable effect on rates in case a final decision to exclude 
such cargoes is made, is the keynote of current reviews of the 
full cargo market. The situation resulted in restricting the 
amount of tonnage offering and, in view of limited require- 
ments, the rate tendency has been upward for the nearby posi- 
tions. It is predicted that, if this business is stopped, grain 
rates, which would have to improve to draw tonnage out in 
ballast, are bound to be affected. Future employment has been 
prejudiced through the delays already suffered by vessels car- 
rying pulpwood, while owners having ships here or on the way 
have naturally been reluctant to make fixtures until they could 
more definitely determine expected dates of readiness. 

An optimistic viewpoint still prevails with freight brokers 
in regard to future business. Although only five grain fixtures 
were reported in the last week, a large business has been 
worked and only a part of it is reflected in freight bookings, 
which have been the best in some time. Except for a slight 
improvement in Antwerp-Rotterdam from Montreal, rates showed 
little change. Business from the Gulf to Antwerp-Rotterdam 
remained steady at 12c. Awakening of activity on the Pacific 
was seen in a fixture for United Kingdom Continent at 31s for 





A FLOATING DOCK 


: P. & A. Photo 
Here is a miniature replica of the Soedra Varvet, of Stockholm, 
Sweden, being displayed at the Shipping Museum in Stockholm. 
It is said to be the world’s first floating dock. 


last half September loading. A fixture from the Gulf to Rio or 
Pernambuco for August at 18s was also reported. 

Inquiry remains limited for transatlantic sugar tonnage 
but further orders are expected to develop shortly. A Dutch 
steamer of about 3,500 tons was fixed at 14s 6d from Santo 
Domingo and 15s from Cuba to United Kingdom Continent for 
first half of August. 

Virtually no activity is reported in the coal, lumber, lime 
and lumber markets. 

Revival of the export sugar business and improvement of 
trade with Latin America are seen by Frank C. Munson, presi- 
dent of the Munson Steamship Lines, in a statement issued re- 
cently. Mr. Munson said in part: 


There has been some recent improvement in the Munson Steam- 
ship Line’s shipping business in Latin American trade now that sus- 
pense about the tariff has ended and trade is improving. There is 
some revival in export sugar business from Cuba. There is also less 
shipping competition. 

The uncertainty due to tariff discussion greatly interfered with 
our earnings on this commodity in the last year. It is hoped that 
general conditions surrounding this trade will improve now that the 
tariff is a settled fact and that this source of revenue will also im- 
prove. 

An element of stability in the present period of deflation through 
which business throughout the world is passing has been the main- 
tenance of the trade conferences in the steamship business. A con- 
siderable percentage of tonnage out of the fleets in various countries 
where these vessels are owned has been withdrawn from Latin 
American routes. I have been actively engaged in securing this 
reduction of tonnage. From month to month ships that remain in 
use are getting larger cargoes. 


It is announced from the Pacific Coast that Earl H. Strange 
has resigned as chairman of the United States Intercoastal 
Conference. No successor has been named but Merrill Robin- 
son has been suggested as acceptable to the ship lines in this 
trade. Mr. Strange’s retirement is expected to be followed by 
further readjustments in conference rate structure, as many of 
the lines are known to be in favor of continuance of the open 
rate plan which had prevailed for six months prior to the fixing 
of a $10 rate in January, which was advanced to $11 in Febru- 
ary. The time is not believed to be ripe for contract rates. 

Material progress is reported to have been made in the 
last week or so in negotiations for the solution of the difficul- 
ties which led the three members of Group A, the Luckenbach, 
American-Hawaiian and Dollar lines, to give notice of their 
intention to withdraw from the Westbound Conference in Oc- 
tober. 

Revival of its service from Baltimore to India and Ceylon 
is announced by the Isthmian Steamship Company. 


Announcement by T. V. O’Connor, chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board, of his intention to invite representatives of the 
steamship lines engaged in the intercoastal trade into friendly 
conference in order to devise ways of stabilizing rates came as 
a surprise to New York representatives of the lines, inasmuch 
as a suggestion to this effect was made some months ago to 
the board by the Intercoastal Conference without eliciting a 
favorable response. The invitations have been gladly accepted, 
however, as the necessity for something being done to restore 
stability in this trade is generally admitted. 


The Holland-America Line announces that, due to marked 
improvement in the grain situation, the steamship Gaasterdyck 
will be added to the Mexican and Gulf fleet of the line, sailing 
from New Orleans August 20 with a heavy cargo of grain for 
European markets. The line also reported that its freight busi- 
ness had increased in an important degree of late, this being 
the first indication of return to normal business conditions 
since last October. Herring shipments have begun in sizable 
quantities and are expected to continue in increasing volume as 
the season advances, according to the statement. 


The Brazil and River Plate Conference calls attention of 
shippers to Brazil and River Plate ports to the practice recently 
adopted by the conference of refusing to honor claims for 
freight refunds due to incorrectly describing merchandise 
shipped on the bill of lading. It is pointed out that in order 
to enjoy the benefit of the lowest rates in effect, proper declara- 
tion must be made at the time of shipment. 

The arrival of 187,000 cases of salmon at San Francisco 
from Alaskan ports is expected to aid greatly in increasing 
freight loadings in intercoastal vessels, as the shipments will 
begin moving at once to eastern markets. 

M. M. Wright, Pacific coast manager of the Luckenbach 
Steamship Company, with headquarters at San Francisco, has 
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been appointed temporary chairman of the Intercoastal Lumber 
Conference, succeeding Earl H. Strange, who resigned recently. 


SPLIT DELIVERY REPORT 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


In a report to members of the Shippers’ Conference of 
Greater New York reviewing the status of the complaint against 
split delivery, George T. Stufflebeam, secretary of the conference, 
announced that reply briefs from the Pacific coast associations, 
authors of the pending complaint, and their friendly lines would 
be filed with the Shipping Board some time this month. Several 
hundred petitioning eastern shippers have contended that the 
practice of splitting the delivery of freight should be continued 
without extra charge. Closing briefs will be filed by the peti- 
tioners and their supporting interests following the briefs to be 
submitted this month. 

“It is doubtful if the examiner’s report will be out before 
the end of the year.” Mr. Stufflebeam explained, “which ob- 
viously cannot suit all the parties of record, so that exceptions 
to the same will delay final action of the board well into next 
year. In the meantime (as in the case of the I. and S. proceed- 
ing involving a freight charge increase), interested shippers, 
regardless of what may be the final result, will continue to get 
what they have been contending for.” 

Mr. Stufflebeam’s report is based largely on the report, of 
Frank A. Parker, chairman of the special committee on split 
delivery, who has been handling the case for the Shippers’ Con- 
ference and a number of individual shippers. 

In summing up the situation to date, Mr. Parker said: 


Boiled down, the net result of the San Francisco rehearing 
(identical with the Brooklyn-New York rehearing this year), was, 
without successful contradiction, that: 

1. It cost the petitioners no more to handle split delivery 
carloads than it did straight carloads. 

2. Their stevedores did not know the difference, being paid so 
much per ton, irrespective of marks, ownership, etc. Freight was 
merely freight to them, and no matter how a think was split, either 
less carload or carload, or so-called split delivery, their labors would 
be the same. 

3. Their rates had not changed in years, and never as any 
result of ‘quantity to any one man or like distinction.” 

Clerical work as between less carload, split delivery or straight 
carload would be the same. 

. On the Pacific Coast, at some ports, two organizations work 
which might be termed (a) supervision and (b) stevedoring. The 
first look after the office and paper work on a tonnage basis, and 
the second do the physical labor-stevedoring on tonnage basis. Both 
asserted positively that it made no difference with their work whether 
freight was less carload, split delivery or straight carloads, and that 
their pay had been the same for years. 

From the foregoing it is obvious that if the situation with these 
respondent lines against split delivery was different in any respect 
whatever than that of the petitioners, it lies within their power to 
bring in their present contract stevedores and pier supervisors with 
substantial contradiction. 

But what did these complainant respondents do? At New York 
they brought in a well intending stevedore contractor who had not 
worked for any intercoastal line in four years, and never for the 
petitioners, knowing nothing of the petitioners’ piers, and added 
nothing whatever in rebuttal. On the Coast about the same thing 
was repeated. 

The only possible conclusion is that the petitioners have proved 
beyond a doubt that they ‘‘cannot adjust their rates and (or) charges 
to reflect an additional service and expense’ which does not exist, 
and any further order to that effect cannot possibly be executed. 





Briefs are being filed with the Shipping Board in the so- 
called split delivery case, which has been on rehearing in New 
York and San Francisco. The last of them are expected to be 
filed some time in September, so that the report of the ex- 
aminer may be expected either late this year or early next. 

The issue upon which the testimony was supposed to have 
been offered on the further hearing was created by the allega- 
tion of the Isthmian Steamship Line and the Argonaut Line 
that they could not comply with the Shipping Board’s order 
of December 4, 1929, requiring them to adjust their rates 
and/or charges “to adequately reflect the substantial additional 
service performed and expense incurred,” as a result of their 
split delivery practice. The Isthmian and Argonaut lines asked 
for a suspension of the order and further hearing because they 
said that there was no additional service or expense incurred 
by them in making split deliveries. 

The lines which caused suspension of the order and the 
further hearing contended that it cost them no more to handle 
split delivery carloads than it did straight carloads; that their 
stevedores did not know the difference between the different 
sorts of deliveries because they were paid so much a ton 
irrspective of marks or ownership; that freight was merely 
freight to them and that no matter how a shipment was split, 
either less-carload or carload or so-called split delivery, their 
labors would be the same; that their rates had not changed 
in years, and never as any result of “quantity to any one man 
or like distinction;” and that clerical work as between less- 
than-carload, split delivery and straight carload was the same. 

Those favoring continuance of the split delivery practice 
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admitted that on the Pacific coast two organizations worked 
in the delivery service, one organization supervising the work, 
and the other doing the stevedoring. The first organization 
looks after the office and paper work on a tonnage basis and 
the second performs the physical labor, also on a tonnage 
basis. Witnesses for both organizations said that it made no 
difference in their work whether the freight was less-than-car- 
load, split delivery or straight carloads, and that their pay had 
been the same for years. 


INTERCOASTAL RATE MOVES 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


Representatives of steamship lines operating in the inter- 
coastal trade of the United States, who met with the Shipping 
Board August 6 in an effort to devise ways and means of com- 
posing their differences, voted to hold further meetings and 
report to the board when they have developed a concrete plan 
of action. 

The meeting was called by the Shipping Board as a result 
of continued unsatisfactory conditions which had existed in the 
intercoastal trade. Both conference and non-conference lines 
were represented at the meeting, it being the design of the 
board to bring all interested parties together on a mutually 
beneficial basis for future operation. In speaking of the pur- 
poses for which the meeting had been called, Chairman T. V. 
O’Connor, of the board, pointed out that the board had no legal 
control over domestic shipping such as that exercised by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission over railroads, but suggested 
that legislation to bring such regulation about might be con- 
sidered as one solution of the present difficulties. He expressed 
the hope that the lines would make this unnecessary by finding 
a way to regulate the trade themselves. 

Representatives of the operators reported to the board that 
at the present time the volume of traffic, both eastbound and 
westbound, was about 25 per cent below normal and that that 
situation was producing serious effects on the lines. Some of 
the operators reported having laid up tonnage in an effort to 
improve the general situation. 

At the close of the morning session, Chairman O’Connor 
suggested the appointment of a committee which would be 
representative of the board, the conference lines and the non- 
conference lines. The board members appointed to this com- 
mittee were Vice-Chairman E. C. Plummer and Commissioner 
R. K. Smith. These commissioners met in the afternoon with 
R. C. Thackara, chairman of the Intercoastal Conference, and 
other members of the Intercoastal Conference as follows: W. F. 
Taylor, Nelson Line; J. D. Tomlinson, American-Hawaiian Line; 
Edgar F. Luckenbach, Luckenbach Line, and C. B. Kellog, 
Munson Lines. The non-conference lines’ representation was 
composed of the following: John W. Chapman, Dimon §.S. 
Corporation; John McAuliffe, Isthmian Line; W. H. Hoskin, 
Panama-Pacific Line; H. W. Warley, Calmar Line; Arthur R. 
Fallon, Union Sulphur Company; V. P. Shepard, Shepard S.S§. 
Company, and Theodore Brent, Redwood Line, Inc. 


I. M. M. CONTROL BY ROOSEVELT CO. 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Reports of acquisition of the International Mercantile 
Marine Company by the Roosevelt Steamship Company are 
understood to be correct, though statements by P. A. S. Frank- 
lin, president of the I. M. M., and Kermit Roosevelt, president 
of the Roosevelt company, asserted that no definite arrangements 
have been arrived at. Both admitted that discussions had been 
held between the interested parties. 

The Roosevelt group is expected to develop a merchant 
fleet second to none under the American flag and possibly in 
the world. A sweeping reorganization, which probably will 
become effective in September, is being planned, under which 
P. A. S. Franklin is to become president of the new company 
and Kermit Roosevelt, Basil Harris and John M. Franklin, 
who is a son of P. A. S. Franklin, are to be vice-presidents. 
Development is to be entirely under the American flag, though 
some of the foreign flag divisions of the I. M. M. may be re- 
tained on an agency basis. It is expected that the agency for 
the White Star Line, now held by the I. M. M. under a con- 
tract which was to have expired in January, but which was 
extended indefinitely, will be retained by the Roosevelt com- 
pany. 
As to the disposal of the foreign flag vessels of the I. M. M. 
group, belief has been current in shipping circles that the 
Atlantic Transport fleet of six vessels under British registry, 
aggregating about 64,000 tons, might be taken over by the 
Furness group. The one American-flag steamer remaining in 
this group, the Minnekahda, 17,281 gross tons, was built at 
Belfast in 1917 and transferred to American registry. 

Rumors have been current recently that the Lloyd Royal 
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The “STAR UNION LINE” 


serves Chicago 
with eastern perishables 
and merchandise 


100% 


on time 


for 5 weeks 


AULING perishables and 
merchandise westward over 

the shorter route from the Atlantic 
Seaboard to Chicago, the “Star 
Union Line” has traveled 100% on 


time for the past five weeks. 


Perishables that must arrive on 
time to keep their full value— 
merchandise scheduled for imme- 
diate use in the mid-west—ship- 
ments to be routed through to the 
Pacific coast—all have been 
checked in by western consignees 
100% on time week after week, as 
this Limited of the Pennsylvania 
Freight Service has set up its 
latest record. 


(up to date of going to press) 


Transportation experts recog- 
nize that Pennsylvania service 
answers the two questions of 
greatest importance in freight 
transportation: 


1. Where—at any given time— 
is the shipment? ... By a system 
of “passing reports, ’ the location of 
any cars can be readily ascertained 
so that they may—if desirable— 
be diverted in transit to more 
profitable markets. 


2. Will the shipment arrive on 
time? Excellent on time records 
give assurance that shipments will 
arrive as scheduled. 









Here are six more of 
the Pennsylvania’s famous 
“Limiteds of the Freight 
Service”—noted for their 
on time dependability 
THE RELIABLE 


Perishable— Merchandise 
Chicago to Columbus 


THE VIRGINIAN 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Chicago to Columbus 


THE DERBY 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Chicago to Louisville 


THE COLONEL 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Chicago to Louisville 


THE INVINCIBLE 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Chicago to Cincinnati 


THE STRAITS 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Cincinnati to Detroit 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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Belge was interested in the acquisition of the Red Star fleet, 
consisting of the Belgenland, Pennland, Lapland, Westernland 
and Samland. 

It is pointed out that, in view of the fact that the Leyland 
Line fleet of thirty-five freighters and one passenger steamer, 
is a highly efficient and economically operated unit and well 
established in the trade between Canada and United States, 
Atlantic and Gulf ports, and the United Kingdom and Conti- 
nent, an effort might be made to obtain congressional authority 
for transfer of the vessels to American registry. 

It is considered possible that a bid will soon be made to the 
Shipping Board for the American Pioneer Line, whieh the 
Roosevelt company now operates for the board. The tonnage 
of this line consists of three 10,600-ton Diesel electric ships, 
seventeen motor ships of about 9,000 tons and two steamships. 
The vessels are now being taken over by the company on the 
lump sum contract basis as they complete their voyages, but 
it has been indicated in the last year or so that all that mili- 
tated against purchase of the line was the fact that Congress 
had decreed that none of the converted motor ships should 
be sold within five years of their conversion for less than the 
cost of conversion plus $10 per deadweight ton. Cost of the 
Diesel conversions ran over $800,006 each, while the three 
Diesel-electric ships cost more than $1,250,000 each. 

The three new turbo-electric liners of the Panama-Pacific 
Line will, in all probability, form the nucleus of the new 
Roosevelt fleet. They maintain the fastest passenger and cargo 
service between New York and California, and it is said that the 
new interests plan the construction of three additional liners 
so as to offer weekly sailings. Plans for the construction of 
new tonnage for the recently formed Baltimore Mail Steamship 
Company are also expected to be pushed as the line contem- 
plates making its chief expansion in foreign trade. 


AGREEMENTS APPROVED 


The following agreements filed in accordance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916 have been approved by the 
Shipping Board: 


Munson-McCormick Line and Kingsley Navigation Co., Ltd.— 
The agreement covers and is restricted to through shipments from 
Baltimore and Philadelphia to Victoria and Vancouver, B. C., with 
transhipment at San Francisco. Through rates under the agree- 
ment are to be based on westbound maximum rates of the Munson- 
McCormick Line, out of which it is to absorb Kingsley Navigation 
Company’s local rate of $4 per ton of 2,000 pounds. Inbound state 
tolls at San Francisco are to be absorbed by Munson-McCormick Line 
and outbound tolls by Kingsley Navigation Company, Ltd., while cost 
of transferring shipments between the docks at that port is to be 
absorbed by the lines in equal proportion. Wharfage and handling 
charges at Victoria and Vancouver are to be for account of the cargo. 

Redwood Line, Inc., with Over-Seas Railways, Inc.—Arrangement 
for through movement of shipments from Pacific Coast ports to West 
Indies ports served by the Over-Seas Railways, Inc., with tranship- 
ment at New Orleans. Through rates and divisions on shipments of 
canned goods, dried fruit, beans, peas, newsprint, wrapping and print- 
ing paper and flour destined to Cuban ports are to be as set forth in 
Pacific Coast-Gulf West Indies Eastbound Minimum Rate List No. 3. 
On shipments of other commodities and on all commodities to ports 
other than Cuban ports through rates and divisions are to be as 
agreed upon from time to time by the lines. 

Redwood Line, Inc., with United Fruit Company—The terms and 
conditions of this agreement are identical except as to parties with 
those of Agreement No. 1272 between Redwood Line, Inc., and Over- 
Seas Railways, Inc. 

Nelson Steamship Company with Los Angeles Steamship Company 
—Provides for through movement of shipments of denatured alcohol 
in iron drums from Hawaiian ports of call of Los Angeles Steam- 
ship Co. to Atlantic Coast ports served by Nelson Steamship Co. 
and return of drums containing small amount of chemicals for use in 
denaturing alcohol. Through rates and divisions are to be as set 
forth in agreement, each carrier to assume one-half the cost of tran- 
shipment at Los Angeles Harbor. 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


Launching of the Export Steamship Corporation’s steamer 
Excalibur, at Camden, N. J., August 5, caused T. V. O’Con- 
nor, chairman of the Shipping Board, to observe that that 
was another step in the development of the new American 
merchant marine, “for which we have long been working and 
which is at last coming into existence.” The launching, he said, 
was of more than passing interest because the splendid ship 
that had just taken the water, was one of the first vessels 
on which the Shipping Board had granted a construction loan 
under the provisions of the Jones-White act. Continuing, he 
said: 


As many of you Know, the American Export line was originally 
established by the Shipping Board in accordance with authority 
granted by the Merchant Marine Act of 1920. After being developed 
for some time under government operation, it finally reached a point 
where its financial possibilities attracted the attention of private 
American interests. Some of us can remember how eagerly the 
foreign competing lines looked forward to its transfer to private 
operation, for they counted on being able to put it out of business 
after its sale by the government. Everyone realized that the Amer- 
ican purchasers would have to meet this foreign competition and would 
also have to consider how to overcome the unfavorable differentials in 
operating and replacement costs. 
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I mention all this simply to remind you that the Export Steam- 
ship Corporation took over this line from the Shipping Board at a 
time when it required real courage to invest money in American 
shipping ventures. It not only required courage, but it required 
vision and faith as well. Remember that although the matter of 
government aid had long been talked about, there was at that time 
no definite assurance that anything further would ever be done to 
assist American owners to compete with the ships of other nations in 
overseas trade. 

The original fleet which the Shipping Board sold to the Export 
Steamship Corporation consisted of 19 vessels. Competition of the 
severest kind faced the new company from the very start. Notwith- 
standing many obstacles, the line has opened up new markets, cut 
down fuel and repair bills, reduced the time of turnaround, built 
up the efficiency of its crews and shore personnel, and introduced 
improved methods throughout its traffic and operating departments. 
As a result, five more vessels were subsequently purchased from the 
Shipping Board, while 15 others were chartered for additional voyages 
to handle overflow traffic. 

Today the line is one of the largest operators of American-flag 
tonnage. Its mail contracts will eventually call for a total of eight 
new ships, of which the one launched today is the first. 

As we see these fine new ships taking their place in the privately- 
owned merchant marine, we realize that Congress, by making it 
possible for our citizens to build modern vessels in American yards, 
has indeed rendered a great and lasting service to American shipping. 
We also realize that unless our exporters, importers, and travelers 
patronize these ships, the plans which Congress has so carefully made 
to strengthen our merchant marine, and which the Shipping Board 
and Post Office Department are doing their best to carry out, will 
in the end prove unavailing. However, as soon as we are able to 
furnish service equal to or better than that furnished by our foreign 
competitors—and these new ships will do much to place us in that 
position—it seems reasonable to believe that we will get the active 
support of American shippers. The battle will then have been won. 

We of the Shipping Board sincerely trust that the future prob- 
lems of the Export Steamship Corporation will be met with the same 
courage and energy that have marked its progress in the past. 


SHIPS FOR SCRAPPING 


The Shipping Board has rejected all bids for the purchase 
of the 18 steel cargo ships offered for sale for scrapping. The 
high bid of $193,774 was regarded as inadequate for the tonnage. 
The vessels have been selected from the board’s laid-up fleet 
and they represent an aggregate deadweight tonnage of 157,138. 
The bids received were as follows: Union Shipbuilding Company, 
Baltimore, offered $193,774.00 for all the vessels; Boston Iron 
and Metal Company, Baltimore, offered $139,055 for all the 
vessels. 


SHIP LOAN CONTRACTS 


Contracts covering loans aggregating $15,412,500 recently 
approved for the United Mail Steamship Company to be 
used in aid of building six passenger cargo steamers for 
the United Fruit Company’s steamship services to Central Amer- 
ica were signed at the Shipping Board August 6. Chairman 
T. V. O’Connor signed the contracts for the Shipping Board 
and C. D. Doswell, vice-president of the United Fruit Company, 
signed for the lines. Three of the vessels are to be built at the 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Drydock Company, Newport 
News, Va., and the others will be built at the Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corporation, Fore River, Mass. Roger Williams and 
S. W. Wakeman, respectively, signed for these companies. 

The vessels which will be built under these loans will be 
of the passenger-cargo type, 447 feet long, 60 feet beam, and 
24 feet draft, having a deadweight tonnage of 4,000 each. They 
will be equipped with turbo-electric power plants and propelled 
by twin screws. Their average sea speed is expected to be 
16 knots. Three of the new vessels will be operated between 
San Francisco and Puerto Armuellas and three between New 
York and Port Limon. 


FRUIT MOVEMENT ANTICIPATED 


In anticipation of a heavy movement of fruit from the 
Pacific coast to Mediterranean ports, the Libera Line is placing 
the S.S. “Livenza,” an extra vessel, on berth for October, ac- 
cording to an announcement by E. S. Clark, manager, Europeal 
services, General Steamship Corporation, Ltd., Pacific coast 
agents. She will depart from San Francisco October 17, and 
will be followed by the M.S. “Fella” October 30, the M.S. 
“Cellina” November 21, and the M.S. “Leme” December 19. 


PANAMA CANAL FIGURES 


(Panama Canal Record) 

Commercial traffic through the Panama Canal in the fiscal 
year 1930 was made up of vessels of 24 nationalities. Transits 
of vessels of United States registry, totaling 2,885, exceeded 
those of any other nationality, with British, German, Norwegial, 
Japanese, Dutch and Swedish following in the order named. 
The vessels of these seven nationalities made up 90.5 per cent 
of the total transits, and 92.3 per cent of the net tonnage, Pal 
ama Canal measurement, and paid 92.2 per cent of the tolls 
collected during the fiscal year 1930. 

A table shows that in the fiscal year, 1930, ended with 
July, 6,185 ships passed through the canal, as compared with 
6,413 in the preceding year and 6,456 in the fiscal year 1928. 
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KEEPING PACE 
WITH 


TRAFFIC NEEDS 


Thanks to PROVISO YARD- 
Chicago — the largest individual 
freight terminal in the world—the 
Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way’s transfer and interchange 
facilities are uncommonly good. 


This modern $16,000,000 freight 
yard, with its electrically operated 
hump and classification yard, 
speeds up the movement of goods 
to points north, west and north- 
west of Chicago. 


Through merchandise cars from 
Proviso Station to all principal 
points on the C. & N. W. Line 
and connections assure excep- 
tional service on less than carload 
shipments. 


For complete information ask any 
C. & N. W. Ry. Representative 


Ship and Travel 


via the 


NorTHWESrTERN 


“the best of everything ia the best of the west? RAILWAY 
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RECORD GRAIN SHIPMENTS 


prove the increasing 
importance of 


HOUSTON 


AS A LEADING GRAIN PORT 


New high records in grain movements 
for the first half of 1930 attest to the 
fact that more and more shippers are 
discovering the advantages of Port 
Houston for grain export. 


HOUSTON 


already had every natural advantage 


of location, low bunkerage, cheap elec- 
tric power and freight rate advantages. 


With the Completion 
of the new unit to the 3,500,000 bushel 
PUBLIC GRAIN ELEVATOR 


with automatic thermometer control and 
modern car dumpers, the facilities of 


PORT HOUSTON 


for handling grain will be 
SECOND TO NONE IN THE SOUTH 


Perhaps you are not fully informed 
about Port Houston’s facilities as a 
grain port. Let us place your name on 
our mailing list to receive The Houston 
Port Book and the Houston Port 
Register. Address 





DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


5th Floor, Courthouse 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
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The 1930 tonnage, measured according to the Panama Canal 
act, was 29,980,614, as compared with 29,837,794 in the pre- 
‘ceding year and 29,458,634 in 1928. The United States tonnage 
— were 22,683,006, 22,793,847 and 22,863,796, respec- 
tively. 

As related to the total traffic and as compared with the 
fiscal year 1929, the classification by nationality is shown in 
the following tabulation in which the percentage of the fiscal 
year’s traffic (1929 and 1930) is substituted for actual figures. 
In this tabulation figures are shown for only those nationalities 
contributing 500,000 or more net tons, Panaa Canal measure- 
ment, others being grouped as “all others:” 


Percentage of total traffic in fiscal year 


Panama Canal Tons of 

No. of ships net tonnage Tolls cargo 
Nationality 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 
United States . 42.1 47.0 44.6 48.5 45.4 49.0 45.5 48.3 
PREUEMONE 6.6:6:0:0:0.0: 27.8 25.0 30.1 26.7 29.6 26.6 27.2 25.2 
SAOTIMT 500000 6.3 6.1 4.7 4.8 4.5 4.6 4.8 4.6 
Norwegian 5.3 6.0 4.3 5.5 4,1 5.2 4.9 6.0 
Japanese ..... 2.4 2.6 2.6 Ry 3.0 3.1 3.2 3.4 
SS eee 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.2 2.2 2.1 2.2 3.1 
eo ee 2.0 1.8 2.1 2.0 2.2 pe 1.9 
Swedish ...... 2.2 2.0 2.1 19 1.9 1.7 2.8 2.8 
All others .... 9.9 7.0 7.5 5.6 7.3 5.5 8.3 §.7 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





TIN CAN OR BOX? 


The Merchants’ and Miners’ Transportation Co. has asked 
for rehearing in Shipping Board Docket No. 56, Lee Roy Myers 
Co. vs. Merchants’ and Miners’ Transportation Co., in which 
the Board made a decision, dated June 4, as to the character of 
the commodity shipped, the dispute being as to whether it was 
“tin boxes” or “tin cans.” The steamship company, in its ap- 
plication for rehearing, contended that the characteristics of 
the container and the purposes for which it was used failed 
completely to conform with the generally accepted definition 
of a tin can. It contended that the decision of the Board was 
contrary to the law and the evidence. 


NEW MOTORSHIP DELIVERED 


The Heranger of the Westfal-Larsen Company Line will 
be delivered by the builders about August 9 and will shortly 
thereafter enter the service between the Pacific Coast, Brazil, 
and Argentina, according to announcement made by the Gen- 
eral Steamship Corporation, Ltd., Pacific coast agents for the 
line. This will be the fifth new motorship especially con- 
structed for the trade. Like her sisterships, the Heranger will 
be equipped with refrigeration compartments for the transpor- 
tation of Pacific Coast fruits and vegetables to the east coast 
of South America via the Panama Canal. With the fifth unit 
added to the fleet, a more regular and efficient service will 
be made available than possible heretofore. 


RUSSIAN MERCHANT MARINE GROWING 


With the addition of old ships purchased from England and 
the United States and an increase in domestic shipbuilding, 
the Russion merchant marine has shown a noticeable increase 
in activity in the last few years, according to Soviet reports 
appearing in the Danish press, forwarded to the Department of 
Commerce by Assistant Trade Commissioner Paul H. Pearson at 
Copenhagen. 

Despite the limited equipment of the Russian yards, the 
Soviets claim that in the last five years 24 sea-going vessels 
have been constructed in Leningrad. At the beginning of the 
current year new buildings delivered to the merchant marine 
aggregated 47,000 gross tons, while the fleet of the oil syndicate 
had grown to 57,000 ton. The present ambitious building pro- 
gram is said to call for the construction of 10 large motor ships 
in the current year. In the years 1930-33 the launchig of 91 
large ships and 178 fishing steamers is contemplated, according 
to the Soviet information. Soviet opinion, however, according 
to Danish press dispatches, sees very little prospect for the 
complete execution of this program, but does feel that by 1933 
about 200,000 gross tons of new ships will perhaps be made 
available by Russian shipyards. 


ILLINOIS WATERWAYS STATUS 


With a view to the removal of misunderstandings as to the 
status of work on the Illinois Waterway, which Illinois has 
turned over to the federal government for completion, Secretary 
Hurley, of the War Department, has made public the correspond- 
ence between himself and Governor Emmerson. 

A misconception existed, said Secretary Hurley, that Con- 
gress appropriated $7,500,000 for the Illinois Weterway. No 
funds were appropriated, the river and harbor act of 1930 
merely adopting the project, said Mr. Hurley. The act author- 
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ized the War Department to expend funds on the projects au- 
thorized therein from appropriations subsequently made for 
river and harbor improvement. The appropriations made in the 
last appropriation act of May 28, 1930, Mr. Hurley said, were 
available only on projects authorized prior to that date, which 
means that none of the money may be spent in carrying out 
what Illinois started. 

In the ultimate the correspondence made public by Mr. 
Hurley showed that, as the Secretary of War understood the 
matter, there were available for immediate work $1,412,000 of 
Illinois funds, exclusive of the amounts to be used in the con- 
struction and alteration of bridges. In a letter dated July 
25, Mr. Hurley suggested to Governor Emmerson that the War 
Department would be willing to go ahead with work made pos- 
sible by the expenditure of the available funds without waiting 
for appropriations by the federal government under the project 
adopted in the last river and harbor bill. Secretary Hurley 
said that he had not had an answer from Governor Emmerson 
to his letter of July 25. 


ILLINOIS RIVER BARGE LINE 


Application for a certificate of convenience and necessity 
to establish and maintain a summertime barge line service on 
the Illinois River between its mouth and Joliet, Ill., has been 
filed by the Inland Waterways Corporation in what the Com- 
mission has not yet given a number, but which will probably 
become a part of Ex Parte 96. The application not only asks 
for permission to establish the service, but also asks for the 
establishment of through routes and joint rates from and to 
15 delineated groups of origin and destination. The proposed 
Illinois River routes will have ports of call and interchange of 
freight with other carriers at Joliet, La Salle,. Peoria, Pekin, 
and Havana, Ill. It is proposed, says the application, to operate 
through barge routes between the points on the river already 
mentioned and all ports served by the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration on the Mississippi River south of the mouth of the 
Illinois, including St. Louis, Mo., East St. Louis, Ill., Memphis, 
Tenn., Helena, Ark.,- Vicksburg, Miss., Baton Rouge and New 
Orleans, La.; also Cairo, Ill., on the Ohio, and one of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation’s lower Mississippi division terminals; 
also between the Illinois River ports and Mobile, Ala. 

The application asserted that notwithstanding that there 
had been established certain throught routes and joint rates in 
connection with existing water transportation facilities, they 
were inadequate to serve fully the public interest or to permit 
the development of the Inland Waterways Corporation system 
to the extent of its potentiality as an integral and vital part 
of the transportation system of the United States. Therefore, 
the applicant has asked for the establishment of additional 
through routes and joint rates, particularly rail-barge-rail routes, 
and rates over the applicant’s lines and the lines of railroads 
specified in an appendix to the application. 

The fact that the service is to be rendered only in the 
summer time is set forth in what is called an explanatory note. 
That note said that the season in which barge service on the 
Illinois River will be operated will be. between April 1 and 
November 15. The note says that in the winter months all 
navigation north of St. Louis is closed and rates for application 
to, from, or via Illinois River ports will be under suspension. 
It says that joint differential rates somewhat higher, due to 
the application of St. Louis differentials made on the standard 
basis, are operated throughout the year between northern and 
southern territory and traffic moving under such rates is handled 
via St. Louis, East St. Louis, Cario and the various rail con- 
nections. 


B. & O. CONTROL OF ALTON 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


The Baltimore & Ohio has officially confirmed the report 
that it had arranged, through Kuhn, Loeb & Co., to purchase 
the 3% and 6 per cent bonds of the Chicago & Alton. 

In accordance with the agreement, an offer will be made 
shortly to all holders of the 3% per cent first lien bonds for 
their purchase, with all past due coupons attached. Agreement 
has been reached with the protective committee representing 
these bondholders and with all holders of the general mortgage 
6 per cent bonds, according to the official announcement. 

On acquisition of control, which follows the suggestion of 
the Commission, the B. & O. most likely will take steps to have 
the Alton receivership lifted. 

This probably would be accomplished through a reorgal 
ization that might take some time. If precedent is followed, 
the readjustment probably would scale down the road’s funded 
debt and capitalization. 
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THE NATION’S ROAD BUILDING 


A total of 45,481 miles of local and county roads, exclusive 
of state highways, were improved in 1929 by the counties of 
the 48 states, it is indicated by reports obtained from authori- 
ties of selected counties by the Bureau of Public Roads, De- 
partment of agriculture. These reports indicate a total of 
2,710,097 miles of highway in the county road systems. 

The reports indicate that all counties spent a total of 
$807,714,604 in the year for county and local road and bridge 
construction, including payments on bonds and transfers to 
state highway departments. It is estimated that available funds 
amounted to $953,529,592. An unexpended balance of $145,814,988 
was on hand at the end of the year. 

Of the total mileage improved in the year, the reports indi- 
cate 29,804 miles, or 66 per cent, were surfaced, and 15,677 
miles, or 34 per cent, were graded and drained earth roads. 
The surfaced mileage includes 2,905 miles of sand-clay and 
topsoil roads; 19,753 miles of gravel; 3,666 miles of waterbound 
macadam; 2,037 miles of bituminous macadam; 54 miles of 
sheet asphalt; 176 miles of bituminous concrete; 1,191 miles of 
Portland cement concrete; and 22 miles of brick and other 
block pavements. 

The estimated total mileage in the county road systems 
includes 454,111 miles of surfaced highways, including 416,770 
miles of low-type and 37,341 miles of high-type surfacings. 
The low-type surfacings include 75,547 miles of sand-clay and 
top-soil; 292,463 miles of gravel, and 48,760 miles of water- 
bound macadam. The high-type surfacings include 16,692 miles 
of bituminous macadam; 1,539 miles of sheet asphalt; 4,057 miles 
of bituminous concrete; 13,254 miles of Portland cement con- 
crete, and 1,799 miles of brick and other block pavements. 

The reports from the selected counties indicate that all the 
counties of the states spent $256,581,811 for construction; $260,- 
477,801 for maintenance, and $49,455,959 for miscellaneous 
items; that they paid out $78,277,070 for interest on outstanding 
bonds and notes, and $106,032,780 in retirement of the principal 
on the bonds and notes, and transferred $56,889,183 to the states 
for work on state roads. The total disbursement is estimated 
to have been $807,714,604. 

The reports indicate that all counties had an estimated total 
of $953,529,592 in available funds, consisting of an unexpended 
balance of $163,401,207 carried over from the previous year, and 
a total income of $790,128,385. To the total income, the motor 
vehicle license fees and gasoline tax receipts, allotted to the 
counties, $51,886,324 and $70,492,878, respectively, allotted to the 
per cent; receipts from local bond sales, amounting to $110,- 
635,146, supplied 14 per cent; and the total road tax of $414,152,- 
567 contributed 52 per cent. Appropriations from county general 
funds for the use in road work amounted to $75,018,526; transfer 
of funds from state to counties for local road work amounted 
to $31,714,578. 


FEDERAL ROAD FUND 


The additional appropriation of $50,000,000, authorized by 
Congress in April. for improvement of highways in the federal- 
aid system, has helped materially to reduce unemployment 
throughout the country, the Bureau of Public Roads of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture reports. 

The number of men employed on federal-aid road projects, 
as reported to the bureau, was 20,200 last April, which was 
4,600 more than the 16,200 reported in April, 1929. In May, 
31,400 workmen were employed, as against 26,600 in May, 1929, 
an increase of 4,800; and in June, 35,800 were at work, as 
against 34,500 in June, 1919, a difference of 1,300. These figures 
represent the contractors’ forces employed in the construction 
of the roads, but do not include the employment of workmen 
in the preparation and transportation of the larger quantities 
of material required, by the augmented program, says the bureau. 

The states were able to use at once for their federal-aid 
road programs a large part of the increased appropriation, with 
the result that their allotments of federal-aid money to individual 
federal-aid projeets for the last three months of the fiscal year 
which ended June 30 were increased materially over those for 
the same months of the previous year. The number of men 
—" on federal-aid road construction increased correspond- 
ngly. 

The bill authorizing the appropriation of $50,000,000, in 
addition to the $75,000,000 authorized by the act of May 26, 


1928, was signed by President Hoover on April 4, and appor- 
tionment of the money to the states was made on April 7 by 
Secretary of Agriculture Hyde. 

In April the government allotted $15,775,687 to new con- 
struction projects on the federal-aid system, almost double the 
$8,908,743 allotted in April, 1929. In May it allotted $15,243,491, 
practically double the $8,135,342 for May, 1929. In June the 
amount was $17,503,878, as against $14,792,176 for June, 1929. 
The total amount of federal-aid funds allotted to federal-aid 
road projects for the fiscal year ended June 30 was $102,498,084. 


HOGS BY TRUCK 


Two of every three hogs sent to market at Indianapolis 
make the trip in motor trucks, according to a new market study 
published by Purdue university. 

Seventeen years ago few hogs reached Indianapolis by 
truck—only 90,819 in 1913. Last year there were 1,353,580 
porkers sent in on rubber tires, or 63.1 per cent of all the 
hogs received at this central Indiana live stock market. The 
increase has occurred in competition with excellent facilities for 
shipping by steam and electric lines, the university finds. 

“The increase in trucking hogs paralleled the development 
of better roads in the state,’ according to the bulletin. ‘Other 
factors undoubtedly had a secondary influence, such as the use 
of pneumatic tires, better and faster trucks, and competition 
among truckers, which reduced the cost and increased the ef- 
ficiency of truck transportation.” 

The average charge for trucking hogs 20 miles to the Indi- 
anapolis market was 20.9 cents a hundredweight in 1929; for a 
90 mile haul it was 49 cents. The distance was four and one- 
half times as great as in the latter case, but the charge was 
not quite two and one-half times as much a hundredweight as 
for the short 20 mile haul. 


STORE DOOR DELIVERY 

After lengthy deliberations at a meeting in the offices of 
the president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, the presidents’ 
conference committee of the trunk line railroads was unable to 
reach a definite conclusion on the subject of the B. & O. store 
door pick-up and delivery freight system and turned the matter 
over to its sub-committee. Elisha Lee, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania, presided. The sub-committee will begin study 
and will present its report at the next meeting of the presi- 
dents’ conference committee. 

Though members of the committee were reluctant to dis- 
cuss the angles of the situation considered at the meeting, one 
of the presidents said that the conferees found the problem 
much more difficult to handle than it had at first appeared. 
He said that store door delivery in London was _ successful 
because the railroads had control of the trucking companies. 
The pick-up of freight must be done by the railroad trucking 
companies and, if an individual firm sent its own truck to 
collect the freight or goods there, it could not collect them. 
Here, he said, if such a thing were done, it would be called 
discrimination and would make the railroad companies liable 
to a suit. 

What the railroads are anxious to head off is any further 
attempt of the B. & O. to resume the plan it put into effect 
recently at Pier 21, East River, which has led to all the present 
controversy. 





A. A. A. CONVENTION PLANS 


The .convention committee of the American Automobile 
Association has changed the dates for the annual convention 
of that organization from September 17 and 18 to September 
25 and 26 at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, Ill. A number of 
addresses pertaining to automotive transportation have been 
placed on the program. The main address will be by Senator 
Glenn, of Illinois, on the “Relation of Legislation to Business,” 
which will be delivered on the first day of the convention. 
Other addresses on that day will be “Selling Transportation to 
the Public,” by Henry A. Hohman, publicity director of the 
Pickwick Corporation, and “Coordination and Cooperation in the 
Handling of Interline Traffic,” by L. D. Koller, chairman of the 
special traffic committee. 

The second day’s program calls for an address on “Effect 
of Federal Regulation on Operation,” by T. L. Tallentire, gen- 
eral counsel, Interstate Transit, Inc.; “Motor Bus Taxation, 
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Traffic Men and 
Their Employers 


In Which We Take Inventory of Our 
Traffic Training—and Pass the Facts Along 








CREDIT 
Where Credit Is Due 


No field of business today, in our judgment, exacts 
more from its executives than the industrial traffic field. 
Not only must the traffic manager be a good executive 
and administrator but he must also be a combination of 
traffic technician and transportation lawyer. He must 
know something about the production and marketing 
departments of his firm or he cannot work with them as 
he should. And he also needs to be a statesman in 
order to help shape necessary transportation policies 
and legislation. 


But this is not all. We know of no field where it is 
more necessary to keep constantly in contact with new 
developments. As expressed by Mr. James P. Haynes, 
Executive Vice-President, and formerly Traffic Director, 
Chicago Association of Commerce, ‘The profession of 
traffic management is a growing and dignified field of 
endeavor. The possibilities are unlimited for those 
who will lose themselves in the task. It is, however, 
a business that is constantly changing. The man who 
rests on his oars, even though he was well equipped a 
year or more ago, is lost in the march of progress and 
the ever changing scene.” 


It is because of this valuable work which the traffic 
manager is doing in solving difficult distribution 
problems, in maintaining proper competitive relation- 
ships, in stabilizing economic conditions, in shaping 
transportation legislation, and withal doing it often 
with inadequate compensation and recognition, that 
we are glad to pay this tribute to him. 


We would not have it understood that we believe the 
traffic manager to be a paragon. Far from it. But we 
do believe that he is contributing most handsomely to 
the economic development of our country and to the 
profits of industry. ‘On occasion his work has been 
rewarded, appropriately we believe, by election to 
the office of vice-president or president of larger 
industries. This tendency to accord him a position 
high in the councils of his organization is constructive, 
and one which will pay dividends to the forward 
looking business leaders with the genius to recognize 
that in these days of distribution difficulties the effi- 
cient traffic manager is one of industry's most important 
workmen. 











OR twenty years LaSalle Extension University has continually served 
the traffic management field. In passing this significant milestone we 
pause to review a period of great development in transportation 

methods—a period with which we have constantly kept in step, by con- 
tinual revision and improvementof our Traffic Management I raining Service. 


We look back upon a period of great growth, not only for ourselves, but 
for our graduates. These men are found wherever traffic men find a field 
for their services. They are efficiently serving commercial and industrial 
organizations, both large and small; railroads and other transportation 
companies; chambers of commerce; trade associations; and state and 
federal commissions. It has been the privilege of LaSalle to watch the 
advancement of some of these men from jobs of minor character to posi- 
tions of importance and responsibility, and of others—already in respon- 
sible traffic positions—to even greater efficiency and recognition. 


Yet this development of manpower has been only one of LaSalle’s 
contributions to the traffic fraternity. Equally important is this University’s 
service as a clearing house for traffic facts, offering a vast fund of 
invaluable knowledge. 


LaSalle has not been content merely to offer as traffic training printed 
statutes, rules, regulations and tariffs, already easily available to anyone 
at little cost, but has recognized from the beginning that such material is 
valuable in a training service only as it is amplified and supported by 
comprehensive and practical text matter, representing the cumulative 
experience of traffic men of unquestioned ability and leadership 
Training must give both the “How’”’ and the ‘“Why’’—must include the. 
odstiahia governing the methods as well as the methods—or the student 
is not adequately prepared for the many and varied problems that he 
must meet and handle in the traffic field. 


Nor does the University consider its responsibility to its traffic members 
ended by providing practical traffic training accompanied by the personal 
instruction of experienced traffic men. In addition to this basic service, 
there are what may be called ‘‘by-products,”’ including such valuable 
services as: 


1. Confidential consultation service—on personal business 
problems. 


2. Free placement service—for the traffic man and for the 
employer wishing a traffic man. 


3. Progress report service—made to the employer if the 
student wishes it. 


4. Help in ‘‘selling’’ an employer on the necessity and profit 
of a traffic department. 


In future advertisements these extra and valuable services will be further 
explained. Pending their appearance in the Traffic World, additional 
information about LaSalle’s traffic training service and what it can mean in 
direct value to you or your associates may be had by addressing. 


LaSalle Extension University 


Dept. 895-TR, Chicago, III. 
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by R. W. Keenon, general counsel, Consolidated Coach Corpora- 
tion, and chairman, of the committee on taxation and vehicle 
restrictions, and “Modern Maintenance Procedure,” by H. P. 
Hewitt, vice-president in charge of operation, Mitten Manage- 
ment Company. Motor bus transportation maintenance awards 
will be presented on the second day and an address will be 
made by L. F. Stoll, publishing director of Bus Transportation, 
on a subject not announced. The association will meet at a 
banquet at which speeches will be barred. 





CHICAGO IMPROVEMENTS ASKED 


An effort to compel the thirty-one steam railroads entering 
Chicago to build “modern” passenger terminals and electrify 
their services within a radius of about fifty miles of the city 
was initiated by the Chicago Daily Tribune August 8, by the 
filing of a complaint with the Illinois Commerce Commission, 
on behalf of the Tribune, by the law firm of Walter, Burchmore 
and Belnap. 

Declaring that “there have been no substantial improve- 
ments and no substantial progress, with the single exception 
in the case of suburban passenger trains of the Illinois Central 
Railroad, in almost a century that has elapsed since railroad 
operation was begun into Chicago,” the complaint asks that the 
commission enter into an investigation in which all defendants 
be required to trasmit to it reports of their engineers and all 
plans for enlargement of passenger terminal facilities and 
electrification thereof, and that the railroad be required to file 
within thirty days a detailed report as to sums necessary “to 
modernize existing stations or to build new ones and to elec- 
trify through the suburban zones.” 


“Notwithstanding the laws both of the state of Illinois and 
of the United States have substantially protected the railroad 
facilities of the defendants, there has been no constructive 
action by the defendants to keep pace with modern methods,” 
says the complaint. 


Section 14 of the Illinois commerce act is cited as giving 
the state regulatory body power to act in the matter. 


EQUIPMENT CONDITION 


Class I railroads on July 15 had 143,352 freight cars in 
need of repairs, or 6.4 per cent of the number on line, according 
to the car service division of the American Railway Association. 

This was an increase of 2,758 cars above the number in 
need of repair on July 1, at whcih time there were 140,594, or 
6.3 per cent. 


Freight cars in need of heavy repairs on July 15 totaled 
98,826, or 4.4 per cent, an increase of 3,141 compared with the 
number on July 1, while freight cars in need of light repairs 
totaled 44,526, or two per cent, a decrease of 383 compared 
with July 1. 








NEW $12,000,000 BRIDGE 
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P. & A. Photo 


Construction work. on: the Southern Pacific Company’s new 
$12,000,000 railroad bridge across Susuin Bay, just north of San 
Francisce, is rapidly nearing completion and is expected to be 
ready for service about Thanksgiving Day. The new bridge is 
one of the largest of its kind in the world and will replace the old 
train ferries Solano and Contra Costa between artinez and 
Benicia. Photo shows a close-up of the lift span in operation. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 

nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions onmne, 00 practical trafic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help im in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Sr. 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 
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Damages—Special 

Connecticut.—Question: I recently advised our manage- 
ment that in a case as outlined below the replacement value 
would be the claim value and that we would be liable for a loss, 
but there are two sides to the question and I would appreciate 
your letting us have your opinion. 

We allow our jobbers the privilege of returning a percent- 
age of the material on their shelves based on their purchases. 
This material is classified first less carload in salable condition 
and third less carload if damaged to such an extent that it is 
not saleable. What, in your opinion, would be the claim value 
of a shipment if we should allow our jobbers to virtually scrap 
the material to obtain the lower freight rate, making it of no 
value other than for manufacturing purposes, keeping in mind 
the fact they are billing us and we are allowing them the origi- 
nal wholesale value? 

The value to the shippers -would be wholesale price, to us, 
in one light, the same as we are paying for it on that basis, 
but its replacement value as manufacturing material would be 
much lower. 


Answer: The general rule is that, when goods delivered 
to a carrier for shipment are lost in transit, the carrier will be 
liable for the market value of the goods at the place of des- 
tination at the time when delivery of the goods should have 
been made, less the freight charges to the point of destination 
if they have not already been paid. 

To authorize the recovery of such damages as will not ordi- 
narily flow from the loss or injury to goods shipped, it is essen- 
tial that at the time of shipment the peculiar circumstances 
from which special damages would arise because of loss or 
injury should be made known to the carrier. Simons-Mayrant 
Co. vs. Atlantic Coast Line R. Co., 207:Fed. 387; Wolfe vs. 
Weir, 112 N. Y. S. 1078; American Express Co. vs. Jennings, 
38 Sou. 374, but, when such circumstances are made known 
to the carrier at the time that the goods are delivered and 
accepted for transportation, special damages are recoverable. 
Estill vs. N. ¥., ete., R. Co., 41 Fed. 849; Smith vs. Griffith, 
38 Am D. 639. 

In our opinion, if damages based upon the amount of the 
allowance to your jobbers (which amount will exceed the market 
value of the goods) are claimed, such damages would be special 
damages, the recovery of which would require that notice be 
given the carrier at the time the goods are delivered for trans- 
portation. 


Salvage of Damaged Fruits and Vegetables—Rights of Carrier 
and Consignee 


New York.—Question: On March 17, 1930, the Eastern 
Claim Conference representing freight claim and freight loss 
and damage prevention officials of transportation companies 
operating in eastern and New England states and eastern Can- 
ada, passed a ruling to the following effect: 


All broken packages of fresh fruits and vegetables which will not 
be accepted as perfect and so signed for, will be salvaged by the 
carrier at all pier and station deliveries in New York and New 
Jersey area; all broken or part out packages of fresh fruit and 
vegetables that the carrier is unable to deliver to consignee and 
obtain clear receipt, will be held by the delivering carrier and sold 
for account of whom it may concern. The consignee shall be obliged 
to sign for the balance of the car as in good condition prior to its 
removal from the delivering station and a joint unloading report 
will be prepared, in duplicate, and signed by the representatives of 
the consignee and agent showing the number of damaged packages 
retained by the carrier from each carload shipment. 


Prior to March 17, 1930, the Pennsylvania Railroad at Pier 
29, New York, and the Erie Railroad at Pier 20, New York, 
would give us a notation as to the number of packages in bad 
order and we were relieved of the loss we sustained in selling 
these packages below cost by filing claims through the regular 
channels. With the present ruling in effect, we are compelled 
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to refuse all packages in a recoopered condition and they are 
subsequently turned over to the selling agent of the carrier 
and sold back to the trade, in many instances to our competitors 
adjacent or directly across the street. As they bought these 
bad order packages from the carrier much below the regular 
price, they are able to offer for sale the very same marks we 
are handling at a substantial reduction. You can readily un- 
derstand that this feature has created a very bad effect in the 
trade. 

Another feature that puts us at a bad disadvantage is the 
fact that the checker at the pier becomes the sole judge as to 
what constitutes a recoopered package. There are many cars 
out of which we would claim forty or fifty recoops and the 
checker would allow ten or fifteen, throwing the balance back 
with the packages in perfect condition. 

We would like your opinion on the matter in general and 
also your answers to the following questions: 

Are the carriers legally within their rights in compelling us 
to turn over bad order or part out packages to them? 

Are the carriers who are supposed to transport freight 
only, legally within their rights when they become our com- 
petitors by offering these recoopered packages for sale? 

Has the carrier the right to compel us to abide by a deci- 
sion of a checker who is unfamiliar with the fruits and produce 
business as to which are damaged packages? 

We would thank you to give this matter your kind attention, 
advising us if there is a precedent or a court decision which 
we may use as a basis for compelling the carriers to abandon 
this ruling. 

Answer: Where goods intrusted to a carrier for shipment 
are injured through causes for which the carrier is responsible, 
the owner of the goods is entitled to recover the difference 
between the value of the goods at the time and place of de- 
livery in an uninjured condition and their value in the depre- 
ciated condition in which they were delivered, less the freight 
charges to the point of destination if they have not been paid. 

So long as a carrier pays the consignee or owner of goods 
the difference between the market value and the amount re- 
ceived from the salvage of the goods, the consignee has, in our 
opinion, no cause for complaint, from the standpoint of a claim 
for damages. 

Whether the requirement of the carrier that it be permitted 
to salvage damaged goods results in an injury remediable at 
law has not, so far as we can find, been the subject of a deci- 
sion of the courts or the Commission. We doubt, however, 
whether a carrier may lawfully refuse to deliver damaged goods 
to a consignee; the goods being consigned to the consignee he 
is, we believe, entitled to receive them upon proof that he is 
the consignee thereof. In fact, it has been held that it is the 
duty of the consignee to receive damaged goods. See our 
answer to “New York,” on page 426 of the August 23, 1924, 
Traffic World, under the caption “Duty of Consignee to Accept 
Damaged Goods.” 

We are of the opinion that you are not bound by the de- 
cision of the checker as to the number of damaged packages 
contained in a shipment. 

In this connection see the Commission’s decision in National 
Poultry, Butter and Eggs Association vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co., 
52 I. C. C. 47, on page 57 of which the Commission said: 


We have no jurisdiction over damage claims, as such, but we 
have jurisdiction over practices of carriers and tariff rules. We 
are convinced that the present inspection rules are too drastic in 
their effect and cause shippers to sign good order or apparent good 
order receipts for shipments or parts of shipments that are not in 
good order or even apparent good order. When the load in a car is 
shifted causing the breakage of certain cases, when it has been 
necessary to transfer a carload shipment from one car to another, 
or to recooper some of the cases, it is an indication of likelihood of 
damage in other cases in the same shipment. Indeed, it may be fairly 
said that when any cases in a shipment show external evidence of 
damage or have been recoopered in transit by the carrier a good 
order or apparent good order receipt should not be required of the 
consignee until he is satisfied by an inspection of such cases as he 
may desire to examine that no further damage exists. 


See also, Lyon vs. A. C. L. R. Co., 81 S. E. 1, in which it 
was held that in a shipper’s action for damages to goods it was 
the actual condition of the goods that determined a carrier’s 
liability and the shipper’s receipt of them in apparent good 
order was not conclusive. 


Weights—Carrier’s vs. Shipper’s 

Louisiana.—Question: The terms of a tariff established sub- 
sequent to movement of washed coal from mines in Alabama 
to a Louisiana point were “that scales on which reweighing 
is done shall be under the supervision and testing of Southern 
Weighing and Inspection Bureau.” The scales at destination 
point were not under such supervision at that time, but weights 
on other commodities obtained thereon were being accepted 
by delivering line, and weighmasters were subsequently sworn 
in by the bureau. 
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Settlement with the shipper was on the basis of destination 
weights, invoices were rendered and paid on this basis, the 
consignee maintaining that origin weights were too heavy on 
account of water in the shipments in the loading at the mine. 

Delivering carrier stands by provision of tariff, as to opera- 
tion of scales, maintaining they cannot lawfully protect des- 
tination weights, although, as stated, these weights were ac- 
cepted by shipper as settlement basis, we maintain actual 
weight is destination weight eondition of scales and method of 
scaling supported by affidavits. 

A comparison of weights on other commodities obtained 
on both carrier’s and consignee’s scales will show that con- 
signee’s scales were in good condition and weighing accurately 
at time shipments in question moved. 

Are we correct in our stand that as tariff was not in effect 
at time of movement, containing provision as to operation of 
scales by Southern Weighing and Inspection Bureau, that des- 
tination weights must govern, in consideration of all facts as 
to settlement with shipper? 

Answer: In Peters vs. O. S. L. R. Co., 20 I. C. C. 598, the 
Commission said that: “The actual weight of a shipment con- 
stitutes the true basis upon which to assess transportation 
charges. The question is one of fact.” 

While the Commission has said that a carrier should not 
be required to accept weights ascertained by shippers on their 
private scales (Providence Fruit and Produce Exchange vs. 
Director-General, 66 I. C. C. 300, and C. S. Schenck vs. N. & W. 
Ry. Co., 29 I. C. C 125; Downing & Son vs Director-General, 
132 I. C. C. 19), it has, where a carrier’s weights were ques- 
tioned, given consideration to weights found by a consignee 
on his scales at point of destination. See Keystone Wood Co. 
vs. Pa. R. R.-Co., 38 I. C. C. 622: C. S. Woolman & Co. vs. 
Pa. R. R. Co., 44 I. C. C. 530, and Aetna Portland Cement Co. 
vs. D. G. H. & M. Ry. Co., 46 I. C. C. 407. Nevertheless, inas- 
much as dispute as to the weight of past shipments raises 
questions of fact which are quite difficult of determination, 
evidence of a very positive character as to the incorrectness 
of the scaling by the carrier is necessary before another weight 
will be substituted therefor. Brown Grain Co. vs. G. C. & S. F. 
Ry. Co., 20 I. C. C. 1683; Monon Lumber Co. vs. Director-General, 
1091. C. C. 429. 

Inasmuch as the tariff provision to which you refer was 
not in effect at the time of the movement of the shipments, the 
delivering carrier is not justified in relying upon the provisions 
thereof in so far as the shipments in question are concerned. 

In arriving at the weight to be applied consideration should 
be given to the decision of the Commission in Washed Coal 
Weights, 45 I. C. C. 93, assuming that there is no tariff pro- 
vision providing for the weights to be applied on the shipments. 








C. M. ST. P. AND P. MEDICAL CAR 





Earl Prichard, veteran engineer of the Milwaukee, getting the 

“once over’? in the X-ray room of the new medical car just 

placed in_service by the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 

C The car is to be used on the road in examination of 

train service employes whose physical condition is an essential 
factor in safe operation of trains. 


Pacific. 
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i PASS 
An Erie freight train east of Marion, Ohio 


SHIP TOWEL 


The trade of 
the world knows 


Erie fast freight 
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Route of The Erie Limited 
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Personal Notes 





W. A. Stebbins, Jr., has been appointed traveling freight 
agent, Atlantic Coast Line, at Jacksonville, Fla. 

O. D. Appleyard has been appointed freight claim agent, in 
charge of loss and damage claims, Chicago Junction Railway 
and the Chicago River & Indiana Railroad, at Gibson, Ind. 

G. P. Strode has been appointed district freight and pas- 
senger agent, Missouri-Kansas-Texas, at Memphis, Tenn. 

W. H. Turner has been appointed division freight agent, 
A. T. & S. F., at Wichita, Kan., succeeding G. R. Piper, trans- 
ferred. R. W. Hobart has been appointed division freight 
agent at Topeka, Kan., succeeding Mr. Turner. 

L. P. Frye has been appointed traveling freight agent, 
Mississippi Central and Louisiana & Arkansas, at Atlanta. 

The traffic department of the Western Newspaper Union 
has been moved from Omaha, Neb., to New York, with the 
rest of the general offices of the company. E. F. Brown is 
general traffic manager. 

W. P. Sheehee has been appointed general agent, Chicago, 
Springfield & St. Louis Railroad, at Shreveport, La. 

W. J. Mitchell has been appointed district traffic repre- 
sentative of the Missouri-Illinois Railroad, at Chicago. 

The appointment of E. D. Clarity as far east traffic man- 
ager has been announced by Barber Steamship Lines. He has 
been in the shipping business for thirty-one years, with a wide 
variety of employment. He succeeds John P. Meehan, who 
died. T. C. Cook and H. E. Benson have been appointed assist- 
ant traffic managers. 

H. Harris Robson has been appointed general manager of 
the marine department of the United Fruit Company, with 
headquarters at New York. 

The Interoceanic Steamship Corporation announces appoint- 
ment of Watson S. Barr as northwestern manager, in charge 
of the Puget Sound district, with headquarters at Seattle. E. N. 
Tormey has been appointed manager of the Los Angeles office, 
to be opened August 15. The company has been appointed agent 
of the Pacific-Atlantic Line at Seattle, Grays Harbor, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

Harold M. Hanshue has resigned as president of General 
Aviation and the Fokker Company to devote his time to the 
transport division of Western Air Express. 

F. P. Kinney has been appointed freight traffic manager of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, the New England Steam- 
ship Company, and the Hartford & New York Transportation 
Company. W. J. Landon has been appointed general freight 
agent of the N. Y. N. H. & H. 

C. L. Pardee has been appointed traveling freight agent, 
Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern Railroad, with headquar- 
ters at Boone, Ia., succeeding L. E. Anderson, promoted. 

Edward S. Clark, formerly of Baltimore, has been appointed 
manger of European services of the General Steamship Ccr- 
poration, succeeding Erik Krag, resigned. 

L. N. St. John has been appointed general agent, Chicago, 
Springfield & St. Louis Railway, effective August 11, with head- 
quarters at Kansas City. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





A meeting of the Chattanooga Traffic and Transportation 
Club will be held at the Hotel Patten August 19. The Penn- 
sylvania-Dixie Cement Corporation will have charge of the 
entertainment. Music and dancing will be furnished by the 
Penn-Dixie Rattlesnake Orchestra, of Richard City, Tenn. A 
fine musical program is promised. R. L. Gardner, first vice- 
president of the club, will preside. 





The Portland Industrial Traffic Club has discontinued meet- 
ings until September 19. 





The annual picnic of the Sioux City Traffic Club will be 
given at the Riverside Boat Club August 16. Entertainment will 
include a ball game, golf, races, boating and dancing. Prizes 
will be awarded, and refreshments served. 





A business meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club of San 
Francisco was held at the Women’s City Club July 24. Com- 
mittee chairmen made reports. Miss Lila Kennedy, Pacific 


Westbound Conference, announced speakers for August and 
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September. The speaker at the August meeting will be H. N. 
McEwen, vice-president, Acme Fast Freight Company, whose 
subject will be “Container Cars.” The talk will be illustrated 
with motion pictures. Miss H. Wild, American-Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Company, gave an outline of programs for future meetings, 
and Miss Wild and Miss Cunningham read papers, reviewing 
the articles by L. C. Sorrell in The Traffic World on “Trans- 
portation, Production, and Marketing.” 





A “stag” picnic will be given by the Traffic Club of Wichita 
at Westlinks August 14. 





The August luncheon meeting of the Traffic Club of Atlanta 
has been canceled. The next luncheon meeting will be held 
September 8. The August meeting of the Traffic Study Club 
has also been canceled. 





The Milwaukee Traffic Club will give its second annual golf 
tournament at the Michiwaukee Country Club August 22, and 
will sponsor a “family picnic” at Wolfrum’s Picnic Grounds, 
near West Bend, Wis., September 6. A barbecue lunch will be 
served and there will be entertainment. 





The annual picnic of the Sheboygan Traffic Club will be 
held at Shooting Park, on Lake Michigan, August 12. 





A luncheon meeting of the Birmingham Traffic and Trans- 
portation Club will be held at the Thomas Jefferson Hotel 
August 12. Dr. C. B. Glenn will speak on accomplishments of 
Birmingham schools. 


CONDITION OF LOCOMOTIVES 


Class I railroads of this country on July 15 had 8,475 loco- 
motives in need of repair, or 15.2 per cent of the number on 
line, according to reports filed by the carriers with the car 
service division of the American Railway Association. 

This was an increase of 509 locomotives compared with 
the number in need of repair on July 1, at which time there 
were 7,966, or 14.3 per cent. 

Locomotives in need of classified repairs on July 15 totaled 
4,753, or 8.5 per cent, an increase of 238 compared with July 1, 
while 3,722, or 6.7 per cent, were in need of running repairs, 
an increase of 271 above the number in need of such repairs 
on July 1. 

Class I railroads on July 15 had 8,137 serviceable locomo- 
tives in storage, compared with 7,949 on July 1. 


MEDAL OF HONOR AWARDED 


On recommendation of the committee on award of medals 
of honor, approved by the Commission, President Hoover has 
awarded a medal of honor, the thirty-fifth awarded, under the 
law of 1905, to Thomas W. Malone, a New York Central yard 
clerk, at Quincy, W. Va. It was awarded because Malone, at 
the risk of his life, tried to prevent Mrs. Margaret A. Quinn 
from being struck by a locomotive. Mrs. Quinn, without notic 
ing an approaching engine, stepped in front of it at Quincy. 
Malone ran in front of the engine and tried to drag Mrs. Quinn 
from the track but did not succeed.. Both were struck by the 
engine but luckily they were thrown off the track instead of 
under the wheels. Neither was seriously injured. 

President Crowley of the New York Central brought the 
matter of Malone’s heroism to the attention of the Commission 
with a recommendation that a medal be awarded. The attempt 
was made by Malone on December 16, 1929. 


LOCOMOTIVE FUEL COSTS 


The cost of locomotive fuel, coal and oil, in May, for the 
country as a whole was $22,763,922 as compared with $26, 
581,581 in May, 1929. The cost, for the country as a whole, 
for the five months ended with May, was $122,585,850 as com- 
pared with $140,284,255 in the corresponding period of 1929. 
These are the figures as compiled by the Commission’s bureau 
of statistics from 148 reports representing 158 class I steam 
railways exclusive of switching and terminal companies. 


PENNSYLVANIA AGENCY IN MEXICO 
Recognizing the increasingly friendly relations between the 
United States and Mexico and encouraged by the stabilization 
of Mexican affairs in recent months, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
will soon establish its own general agency in Mexico City, it 
is announced by J. E. Weller, Chicago, assistant vice-president 
in charge of traffic. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their tariff files are up-to-date. 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL AIR BIDS. 


Announcement has been made by W. Irving Glover, Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General, that bids for two new transcontinental 
air mail routes will be opened in his office at noon on August 
25, 1930. 

The first route will run from New York City, via Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh, Pa., Columbus, O., Indianapolis, Ind., 
St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo., Amarillo, Tex. (or from St. 
Louis via Tulsa to Amarillo, either or both routes), and Albu- 
querque, N. M., to Los Angeles, Calif., and return, a distance 
one way of approximately 2,559 miles. 

The second route will run from Atlanta, Ga., via Birming- 
ham, Ala., Dallas, Fort Worth and El Paso, Tex., and via such 
points in New Mexico and Arizona as may be designated to 
Los Angeles, Calif., and return, a distance one way of 2,008 
miles. 

These two new transcontinental routes are to be operated 
under the terms of the Watres act, recently passed by Congress 
and signed by President Hoover. The contracts will be awarded 
on a space-mileage basis instead of on a poundage basis re- 
quired under the old law known as the Kelly act. 

It has been the contention of Postmaster-General Brown 
that the carrying of passengers in the air should receive every 
encouragement possible by the government. With this end in 
view, the advertisements sent out today carry a preference 
clause providing that the department may award the contract 
to the lowest responsible bidder who has owned and operated 
an air transportation service on a fixed daily schedule over a 
distance of not less than 250 miles and for a period of not less 
than six months prior to the advertisement for bids. 


“Air transportation is a serious business venture, requiring 
sound and conservative financing,’ says the advertisement. 





“The department will not countenance the promiscuous sale 
of stock or any undue promotion of the same, where it is evi- 
dent that such action is unwarranted.” 


















McBEE VERTICAL-FLAT 
TARIFF FILES 


N assembly near clerk’s desk 
4 \ puts tariffs within easy reach, 
saving time. Each drawer is a 
separate unit, permitting forma- 
tions of single-unit drawers in 
floor space ordinarily wasted. 





McBEE RATE DESK 


OMBINES desk and _ filing 

facilities, saving floor space. 
As a file for numerous Traffic 
Department tariffs and records, it 
saves time wasted on frequent trips 
between desk and filing cases. 
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The bond to be furnished with each proposal will be $250- 
000, and an additional bond of $1,000 will be required when 
the contract is signed. 

Planes operating over either route will be required to be 
equipped with two-way radio. The schedule to be operated 
may require an average flying speed of at least 100 miles an 
hour. The department realizes that in some instances, due to 
weather conditions, etc., it may be impracticable to maintain 
such an average. But under favorable conditions even better 
time may be possible. Under the terms of the advertisement 
the Postmaster-General may require the adoption by the con- 
tractor of any devices or means which, in his opinion, will 
further promote the safety, reliability and dependability of air 
transportation. 

In order for a bidder to qualify he must submit evidence 
indicating he has had at least six months’ actual experience in 
operating aircraft on regular night schedules over a route 250 
miles or more in length. A bidder on the route must submit 
evidence with his bid indicating that he can meet the require- 
ments of the Department of Commerce with reference to a 
certificate of authority to operate the route. 

The advertisement sets forth that individuals competing 
for air mail contracts on these routes must be American citizens 
and file evidence of such citizenship. Corporations entering into 
such contracts must furnish evidence to the effect that at least 
75 per cent of their capital stock is owned by American citizens. 
Aircraft used in such contracts must be manufactured in the 
United States. 

Contracts will be in effect for four (4) years and may be 
subject to the issuance of a route certificate after two years 
of satisfactory operation. 


NON-SPINNING AIRPLANE 


A new type of airplane, claimed by its German manufac- 
turer to be “non-spinning,”’ will be demonstrated in Montreal, 








S it an action film in which all the action 

is of clerks getting up, moving to a file 
some distance away, moving back and sitting 
down again? If so, then your whole depart- 
ment is a slow-motion affair, with productive 
work low and accounting costs high. 
By standardizing on McBee Rate Desks and 
Vertical-Flat Filing Cases, you can eliminate 
these frequent trips between desk and file, for 
this specialized equipment puts tariffs within 
easy reach of the clerk’s hands, without his 
leaving his chair. 


Write for Literature, Specifications, Prices 


THE MCBEE BINDER CoO. 
502 Madison-LaSalle Bldg. 
Chicago, III. 
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Fast Freight Service : Mexico 
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Door-to-door Freight Service 7 Oe 
Between Chicago and Racine or Milwaukee 


There isn't a more satisfactory, more efficient way of From one consignor to one consignee freight of all 
handling freight than the door-to-door service that kinds, with free pickup and delivery, ata rate of 20 
North Shore Line customers in the above three cities cents per hundred pounds, minimum 20,000 pounds 
receive. per truck. With a minimum of 10,000 pounds per 

truck the same service at a rate of 30 cents per hundred 
Ferry Trucks, loaded and sealed, are taken from cus- pounds. Shipments of 6,000 pounds or more at regular 
tomers’ loading platforms in any of the three cities at freight rates with a free pickup or free delivery service. 
the close of business, and are ready—at consignees We will gladly send a representative to your plant to 
door—for him to break the seal and unload (in either give you further particulars as to this service, if you will 
of the other two cities) early the next morning. phone or write any of the offices given below: 


CHICAGO NORTH SHORE AND MILWAUKEE RAILROAD 


Traffic Department 
Roy Thompson, Traffic Mgr. F. J. Burkard, A. G. F. A. 
Gorman Bennett, A. G. F. A. Milwaukee, Wis., Phone Marquette 3770 
72 W. Adams St., Chicago, Il. H. R. Erickson, T. A. 
Phone: State 0517 Racine, Wis., Phone Jackson 41 
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THIS FLEET is our 
-Peacetime Protection 





Po PO < 
BY EWING GALLOWAY, N.Y. 


An American freighter steaming into New York 


7 ARKETS—more markets,’’ is the cry of America’s in- 

dustries. Volume outlets must be opened to keep up 

present production schedules and continue our prosperity. 

With domestic markets glutted, the answer lies overseas— 
in new foreign markets, and ready access to them. 

The markets are there—are being broadened by the United 
States Shipping Board’s establishment of world-wide trade 
routes. And access to them is amply provided by the new 
American Merchant Marine—a mighty fleet made up of the 
hundreds of speedy, modern American-flag ships in the 16 
lines owned by the United States Shipping Board and the 
many other lines developed by the Shipping Board but now 
privately owned. 

No matter what you make, these American-flag vessels 
can carry your products safely, swiftly, economically to new 
markets. The experienced American operators of the lines 
listed here will be glad to show you how these ships can aid 
your business. Write for full information. 


* * * 


*AMERICA FRANCE LINE 
*AMERICAN BRAZIL LINE 
*AMERICAN DIAMOND LINES 
DIXIE UK LINE 
*AMERICAN PIONEER LINE 
DIXIE MEDITERRANEAN LINE 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
EUROPEAN LINE 


YANKEE LINE 
MOBILE OCEANIC LINE 
AMERICAN GULF ORIENT LINE 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS LINE 
ORIOLE LINES 
SOUTHERN STATES LINE 
TEXAS MEDITERRANEAN LINE 





PHOTO EDWIN LEVICK, N.Y. 


TEXAS UKAY LINE ee Se raw sugar 
rom an American-owned plantation in 
TEXAS a LINE 26. Cuba. This is typical of the way the 16 
*Accommodations availableforalimited Shipping Board lines help make profitable 
number of passengers on these lines the foreign investment of American capital. 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


MERCHANT FLEET CORPORATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Canada, in the near future, according to a report received in 
the Department of Commerce from Vice-Consul Alan N. Steyne 
at Montreal. 

The “non-spinning” feature is said to be achieved as a 
result of special wings having been so perfected that they 
resist air currents and maintain the craft in a position in which 
a dangerous spin would be impossible. It is claimed that the 
construction of the airplane enables it to retain horizontal posi- 
tions transversely, incline right or left arbitrarily, without ever 
going over on the wing, thus rendering the craft non-skidding 
and immune not only from a spinning dive, but also from 
stalling in the air. 

The airplane manufactured by the Focke-Wulf Company 
of Germany is reported to be of very simple construction, fa- 
cilitating the erection and dismantling of the craft. The 
fuselage is made from special steel tubing to insure the highest 
degree of protection for the occupants in case of accidents. 
"t is claimed that the rigid structure insures greater longevity, 
lower initial outlay and a speed of 150 kilometers per hour. 
The design is similar to that of the “English Moth” type, but 
attention was concentrated upon producing a general purpose, 
nock-about plane, safer than the average and possessing higher 
performance, resulting from the use of a more powerful engine. 
It is said that the plane possesses exceptional power for quick 
take-offs and restricted landings on ground, snow or water, 
together with ability to maintain perfect cross stability, at 
speeds as low as 30 miles per hour. 





FRANCE APPOINTS AIR ATTACHES 


Combining diplomacy and business in the international 
development of aeronautics, France will shortly appoint six 
air attaches to be sent to Washington, London, Rome, Madrid, 
Liisbon and Peiping, according to a report received in the aero- 
nautics trade division, Department of Commerce, from Trade 
Commissioner W. L. Ginger at Paris. 

This step was made possible, according to an announce- 
ment made by the French Ministry of Air, as a result of a 
credit of 1,150,000 francs, about $46,000, available in the budget 
of the current year for air attaches. These officers will have 
the same status and authority as military and naval attaches 
and will be under the direction of the French ambassador at 
their respective posts. 


AIR MAIL QUALIFICATION 


Postmaster General Walter F. Brown has amended the 
postal laws and regulations by the addition of the following 
qualification for bidders for air mail contracts: 


That when advertising for bids for the transportation of mail by 
aircraft on domestic routes, it shall be specified therein that in the 
awarding of contracts for routes in excess of 2,000 miles, and in order 
for a bidder to qualify, it shall be required that evidence be submitted 
indicating the bidder has had at least six months’ actual experience 
in operating aircraft on regular night schedules over a route 250 
miles or more in length. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


Fifty-eight major aircraft manufacturers reporting to the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America produced 785 
commercial and military airplanes valued at $6,475,992.92, with- 
out motors, in the second quarter of 1930 as compared with 630 
Planes valued at $4,570,063.36, without motors, in the first 
quarter, according to the chamber. In the first six months of 
the year, 1,415 airplanes valued at $11,046,056.28, without motors, 
were produced. 

Production in the first half of the year showed the effect 
of the policies of manufacturers not to over produce in 1930, 
according to the chamber. Commercial aircraft production in 
the first six months of 1930 was approximately 38 per cent of 
production for the same period in 1929, which was a peak year, 
and military production for the first half of 1930 approximated 
60 per cent of that for the same period in 1929. 

In the second quarter, 597 airplanes with a value, less 
motors, of $3,941,781.63 were designed for the commercial 
market. This was higher than the 501 units produced for com- 
mercial use in the first quarter with a value, less motors, of 
$3,187,783.09. 

While 785 commercial and military planes were produced 
in the second quarter, sales figures submitted by the same 
manufacturers showed actual deliveries of airplanes sold of a 
total of 914 with a value, less motors, of $7,390,228.48. Reported 
deliveries of planes sold in the first six months exceeded produc- 
tion by 85 units. No sales statistics were compiled in 1929, 
making impossible a comparison with last year. 

The commercial market absorbed 727 airplanes or 79 per 
cent of the total sales in the second quarter, representing 4 
value of $4,909,107.19. This exceeded sales in the first quarter 
by 318 units, while the value of planes sold in the second 
quarter is more than double that of the first quarter. 
Production in the second quarter was concentrated on the 
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Ship to MEXICO 






Fast Weekly Service 
New York to VERA CRUZ and TAMPICO 


Through Bills of Lading to all points on the Mexican 
Railway or National Railways of Mexico 


Regular Service from New York to PROGRESO and PUERTO MEXICO 


WARDELINE 


New York and Cuba Mail S. S. Co. 


Gen. Passenger Dept. 
Foot of Wall Street 
Uptown Ticket Office 
545 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 


Consider 
Competition 


for. Markets! 


THE element of speed is vital in these 
days of keen competition. Fast “President 
Liners” make available express speed for 
our freight shipments to and from Yoko- 
ama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and 
Manila. Sailings every alternate Saturday 
over the short route from Seattle. Thru bills 
of lading issued to all Oriental ports. 























Express ‘‘Cargo Liners’’ augment this 
service with frequent, dependable sail- 
ings to and from the Orient. 










T. J. KEHOE, Gen. Eastern Agt., 32 Broadway, New York 
W.G. ROCHE, Inc., Gen. Agt. R. W. BRUCE, Gen. Agt. 
1714 Dime Bank Bl Idg. 110 So. Dearborn St. 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, IIL. 
L. L. BATES, General Freight Agent 
1519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle, Washington 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


American Mail Line 










2 | Ship by Water 
WILLIAMS LINE 


BALTIMORE »x» NORFOLK 


FAST DIRECT SERVICE 
TO 


San Diego, Los Angeles Harbor, 
San Francisco, Oakland, 
Seattle and Tacoma 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


ety 


Za (2 GREAT i 
J WHITE 
| FLEET 


SERVES HE 





















4) > Steamship Service <Q fess 














General Offices, One Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


Between 


New York New Orleans 


Boston and San Francisco 
aUeetehadiatiere ince’ ‘ Aug. 11 


ee i) 66666 SIRS NER 










SAILING FROM 
BALTIMORE | NORFOLK 










STEAMER 









Havana and Santiago, Cuba; Jamaica, Panama, | | |WILLFARO 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, 
British Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador 
and via transhipment at Cristobal to West Coast 
Ports of Central and South America. 


















Thru bills of lading issued to all other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 


For rates, dates of sailings and other informatien apply to 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 












For rates and other information address: 8 Bridge Street, New York, Telephones: Whitehall 5853-4 
BALTIMORE, MD. PITTSBURGH, PA. NORFOLK, VA. 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT Phone; PLAZA 737? “Phones ATLANTIC1432, Phone; NORFOLK 21265 













CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Dixie Terminal Bldg. 
Phone; MAIN 1181 


And at our Branch Offices at perts of call, etc. 


433 California St., 17 Battery Place, 321 St. Charles St., 
San Francisce, Cal. New York, N. Y. New Orleans, La 
Long Wharf, 140 S. Dearborn St., 

Beston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
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LOS ANGELES and SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


Modern Fireproof Warehouse Space in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 
Free and U. S. Customs Bonded Storage 
Insurance rate as low as 16.2c 


Storage—Forwarding—Distribution—Cartage 


> leased for Private Wareheuse, Office yom B 
Desk Space with Desk and Office Service Re name 


We cam curve gen te orme ee ae a tite 


and w suggest that you complete your file by requesting 
the rates for our s service. 


UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


731 Terminal Street Los Angeles, California 


San Francisco Office, 9 Main Street 


DENVER. COLORADO 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
Free switching to warehouse. We specialize in the DISTRIBUTION of 
local and car shipments. Insurance rates 15 cents. Loans ne- 
gotiated. Office rentals. The Weicker Transfer & Storage Cempany 


Will You Accept 
This Challenge? 


A firm of good standing and reputation makes claim that it 
can improve your shipments at a Profit—can make them cheaper 
and at the same time safer. It is a strong claim—but it is 
based on remarkably consistent savings effected for others. 
They appreciate that there are exceptions—but when Curtis Bros. 
& Co., Eastman, Sears Roebuck and others save 20 to 60 per cent 
there is something to it. Worth investigating. 








Your shipments are probably satisfactory but this firm has the 
advantage of studying methods in many fields—their shipping 
experts travel the country making studies, tests and demonstra- 
tions every day. One of their men will pass your way soon. 
Your name and address on the margin of the sheet will bring 
him to your door. Tell him you accept his challenge—it will 
cost you nothing but may mean money to you. Your name and 
then it’s our turn to prove up. 


Signode Steel Strapping Co. 
2613 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
Canadian Steel Strapping Co. Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 


SIGNODE 


dhe Sealed Tensional Strapping 


We also furnish round wire tensional reinforcements, all forms of nailed- 
on strapping, automatic wire tying machines, pail clasps, clutch nails, tag 
fasteners, etc. Write for general catalog. 
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open cockpit biplane and the cabin single-engined monoplane. 
Deliveries of commercial airplanes sold in the second quarter 
exceeded production by 21.78 per cent, indicating that in- 
ventories are fast being depleted. 

The average price of the commercial open cockpit biplane 
was $3,686, without motor. Excluding special custom built 
ships, the average price drops to about $2,650 for standard 
models in this class. 

Excluding all high priceed custom built ships, the open 
cockpit monoplanes averaged about $2,000 to $2,300 each. 
Cabin monoplanes averaged from $5,000 to $5,500 each. 

Production of aircraft engines in the second quarter of 
1930 exceeded that of the first three months by 252 units, while 
sales kept abreast of production, according to the chamber. 
Nineteen aircraft engine manufacturers reporting to the cham- 
ber listed 1,152 engines produced in the second quarter, as com- 
pared with 900 engines produced in the first three months of 
the year. - The total number of engines produced in the first 
six months of 1929 was 3,826. 

Engines produced in the first six mionths of 1930 were 
valued at $8,445,777.79 as compared with $14,349,375.45 in 1929. 
Commeggeial engine production in the second quarter of 1930 
totaled 719 units, with a value of $1,981,885. Military engines 
manufactured in the same period totaled 433 units, with a value 
of $2,400,790. 

Production of aircraft engines for military purposes in the 
first six months of 1930 exceeded such production in the first 
half of 1929. Eight hundred nineteen military engines valued at 
$4,544,623.79 were manufactured in the first six months of this 
year as compared with only 551 units valued at $3,426,001.15 
in the same period for 1929. 

Sales of all types of engines totalled 1,121 units valued at 
$4,290,412 in the second quarter of 1930 as compared 
with sales of 916 units valued at $4,641,994.29 in the first 
quarter. No comparison of sales statistics with the first half 
of 1929 can be made since no sales data was compiled last year. 

Spare parts for both airplanes and engines valued at $6,275,- 
787.40 were manufactured in the first six months of 1930. 


ARMY AND AIRPORT DEDICATIONS 


Increasing demands for army air corps attendance at mu- 
nicipal airport dedications are hampering training schedules 
and menacing air corps tactical development to such an extent 
that the War Department, in the interest of military efficiency, 
has found it necessary to place a curb on the sending of army 
planes to airport openings. 

Assistant Secretary of War F. Trubee Davison, who is in 
charge of army aviation, has issued an order that army aircraft 
will no longer be authorized to attend dedications of airports 
in localities of less than 50,000 population. 

“We naturally regret taking this step,” said Mr. Davison, 
“but airport dedications are becoming so numerous that the 
army cannot possibly meet the demands for planes and pilots 
for exhibition flights. If we did not put a brake on this activity 
the military usefulness of our pilots would be impaired and the 
air corps would be transformed into a flying circus. 

“The air corps adopted its rather broad policy of attending 
airport dedications when the construction of municipal landing 
facilities and the development of airways were still in the 
pioneer stage. I wish to make it clear that even at the risk 
of undermining the military efficiency of the air corps that 
policy would be continued if the building of airports demanded 
its continuance. But the pioneering era in landing facilities 
progress has gone. Airports today are as necessary as railroad 
stations and the locality that does not realize the need of be- 
ing on the air map is rare and reactionary indeed.” 


STEAMSHIP AIR LINE AGENCY 


Appointment of the General Steamship Corporation, Ltd., 
as special agents on the Pacific Coast to promote passenger 
business for the New York, Rio and Buenos Aires Air Lines, 
more generally known as the Nyrba, is announced. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


HELP WANTED—Traffic man familiar with Illinois and Indiana 
coal rates, capable handling some formal complaints if necessary. 
Applications will be treated confidentially. Address A. B. L. 302, care 
Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 


POSITION WANTED—Traffic executive, 20 years’ broad industrial 
experience, excellent record, rong training, successful practitioner 
_ the I. C. C. Address B. C. D. 294, care Traffic World, Chicago, 











YOU SHOULD HAVE this handy folder of standard traffic depart- 
ment forms on your desk for ready reference. Complete stock on 
hand at all times—bills of ladings, loss and damage, overcharge claims, 
car records, export declarations. Write today for free catalog and 
samples. The Traffic Service Corporation, Merchandise Department, 
418 South Market Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS AT LAW PRACTICING 
BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


H. D. DRISCOLL EDWARD A. HAID | PAYSOFF TINKOFF 





























| Commerce Counsel Especial attention to rate and railroad| CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT (ILL.) 
and Attorney matters generally. SPECIALIZING 
PHILCADE BUILDING 1704-6 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. INTERSTATE COMMERCE CLAIMS 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA Bt. Louis, Me. 1540 BUILDERS BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 
JOS. C. COLQUITT |THOMAS M. WOODWARD| HARRY C. BARNES 
t ATTORNEY AT LAW ATTORNEY AT LAW ATTORNEY AT LAW 
s ° ° Specializing in cases before Interstate Com- 
. Freight Classification Matters Formerly Attorney for the Director General merce Commission and State Commissions 
; Interstate Commerce and of Railroads and Attorney and Examiner PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 
i Departmental Practice for the Interstate Commerce Commission. (Member of Supreme Court Ber) 
? 810 Eighteenth St. WASHINGTON, D.C.| Transportation Building, WASHINGTON,D.C. [307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
=] 
Frank A. Leffingwell Dick Dixon | Meultrie Hitt Ben B. Cain, Jr.) MANGHUM, MANGHUM & SHANDS 
e 
LEFFINGWELL & DIXON| ie voice . sean COMMERCE ATTORNEYS 
“ HITT, MILLER, CAIN & MUNSON]  rranspertation Building, Washington, D. C. 
s ATTORNEYS AT LAW A Le State-Planters Building, Richmend, Va. 
5 SPECIALIZING IN RATE, CLASSIFICATION ttorneys at Law Mason Manghum, formerly with Interstate Com- 
AND VALUATION CASES Interstate Commerce and Federal hey Commission and Virginia Commissien. 
t Tax Matters a Specialty E. Manghum, fermerly Commerce Counsel, 
d Nineteenth Fleer, Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas| Union Trust Building WASHINGTON, D. C. United States Shipping Beard. 
st 
i GEORGE H. PARKER J. K. MOORE JOHN ANDREW RONAN 
2 ATTORNEY AT LAW ATTORNEY-AT-LAW LAWYER AND 
TRANSPORTATION ANALYST 502-8 Petroleum Building 
: COMMERCE ATTORNEY 
Unien Trust Bldg. Washington, D. C. ee oes eee 11 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill 
1 ou 9 ° 
" Sng i EY 9 eee, — peeeiereae Telephone Randelph 0844 
2S ——— 
at 
y HARRY C. AMES THOMAS L. PHILIPS WARREN H. WAGNER 
, ATTORNEY AT LAW I gland «> ATTORNEY AT LAW 
. Successor to Keene & Ames ae Commerce ‘and Federal Trade Commis Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 
i) . ra ua 
ts owns Migr enn Mga Momsen oe PRACTICE IN. ALL COURTS Dermesty Acsistent Chist Basminee 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C.| Liberty Central Trust Ce. Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. Interstate Commerce Commission 
n, 
he 
its 
ty 


‘ RY OF TRAFFIC MANAGERS, TRAFFIC 
ng MERCE EXPERTS AND SPECIALISTS 


_ HENRY J. SAUNDERS | BISHOP & BAHLER T. D. GEOGHEGAN 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


F 
Cc 
























ies CONSULTING ENGINEER smto:All, Trail and Transportation Matters COMMERCE SPECIALIST 
or Cest and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating = mmerce tate Commission Cases te and Federal 
“ te Rates—Censolidatiens and Valuatiens E. ¥ L. ye gaye Pio cng 7 Rierathnaning 
643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 1006 Fifth Street, Sacramente, Calif. 
R Fourteen TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. -" Oakland, Calif San Franclsce, Calif. WASHINGTON, D. @. 
id. 
ser aber aE ao 2 vi Be 
es, Merchandise sic S = eg =? RICHMOND, VA. 
-_ AR hs gs" AAW ae oe Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 
a | Ngee sctcetee of General Merchandise 
: " 2 

we... - a “ ZO NA at 175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
= i? eee int BA Southern R. R. Siding 200 Ins. Rate 
a 2 Pool Car Nee | ae < og z Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 
are zoocuiea Distribution US a= 1709 East Cary Street 
rial | TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. 
e TRUCKING ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
— ic RS OR GEOGRAPHICALLY 
aaa EST. 1857 LOCATED TO RENDER 
= JOS. STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. a» + 
ent, 1020 SOUTH CANAL ST.—TEL. WABASH 7960 AND FORWARDING 





CHICAGO SERVICE 
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We Bind The Tratfic World 


ELLLALO AAO TIER 
In Best Grade Buckram for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 


Prempt Service and Quality Work Guaranteed 
We Also Bind All Kinds ef Publicatiens 


The Book Shop Bindery 


350-354 West Erie Street 


LEONARD’S GUIDE 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 


Rates and Routing All in One Book! 
Send for Sample Sheets 


G. R. Leonard & Co. 


155iN. Clark St., Chicago 15 E. 26th St., New York 


Docket of the Commission 
















NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be nected elsewhere. 









August 13—Jacksonville, Fla.—Railroad Commission of State of Fla.: ' 
inance No. 8091—Florida, Central & Gulf Ry. proposed abandon- f 
ment. 


August 19—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

* Finance No. 8385—Application W. T. Conway and A. J. Nelson, 
doing business as the Haileyville Telephone Co. and Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., for a certificate that the acquisition by the 
said Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. of the telephone properties 
of the other applicants will be of advantage to the persons to 
whom service is to be rendered and in the public interest. 

* Finance No. 8406—Joint Application of Thumb Telephone Co. and 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co. for a certificate that the acquisition 
by the latter company of the properties of the former company 
will be of advantage to the persons to whom service is to be 
rendered and in the public interest. 

* Finance No. 8407—Application New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for a certificate that the acquisition by it of control of the 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and Orange County Telephone Co. by purchase of capital stock will 
POUL CAR DISTRIBUTION)  EAStee em oe rr Bm te reoeeee 


















































Warehouses Located in Heart of Railroad District and Jobbing Trade August 20—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Public Service Commission of Pénnsyl- 
vanilla: 
* Finance No. 8287—Application P. & L. E. R. R. for authority to 
~ 60 construct a branch line in Beaver county, Pa. 1 
August 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: ol. 
589 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. * Finance No. 8332—Application Carrollton R. R. for authority to 





acquire and operate the railroad and other properties formerly 
- owned by Carrollton & Worthville R. R. 
* Finance No. 8333—Application Carrollton R. R. to issue securities. 
* Finance No. Application L. & N. R. R. for authority to 
acquire arroliton R. R. by purchase of capital stock. 









PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTION 


Cold and dry storage distribution can be most successfully accomplished to 
the 5,000,000 Pittsburgh District population through the Terminal system. Direct 
connections of all railroads into the group of buildings eliminates all trucking 
and hauling, except for city deliveries. Lowest obtainable insurance rates. Every 
modern facility for doing business. 


ASK FOR RATES AND RESERVATIONS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
THE TERMINAL BUILDINGS 


Pittsburgh. Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Company 
Terminal Way and Carson Streets Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 









ew Complaints 


Ce oe ie 






No. 23655. United States 
Vt. et al. 

Re m Rates in violation sectjon 6 of act, slack carbon, New York 
eae aes City to Saginaw, Mich, Asks reparation. : 
shipping dep. ah No, fy 3 <a Eagle Oil Corporation, Kansas City, Mo., vs. B. 
24 pages of valuable . _ Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 13 of act, petroleum products, 
data, with — including liquid asphalt, Casper, Wyo., to points in Montana, as 
em ‘- A rts compared with rates charged producers and shippers of like com- 
showing e Acme modities located at refining points in Montana. Asks rates and 
method of bracing reparation. 


carload freight for No. 2 . Barlow : * an 
many kinds of man- Lage ae iy he Ns a Manufacturing Co. (address not given), 
ufactured products. Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 6 of act, wash 
It presents the com- machines, Ripon, Wis., to points in Indiana and Pennsylvania. 
lete story of Acme Asks reparation. 

UNIT-LOAD, show- No. 23659. Carroon & Co., Inc., Fowler, Ind., vs. Arkansas & Louisi- 
ing how it prevents ana Missouri et al. 

damage claims and Alleges violation of first three sections of act by virtue of de- 
brings many real fendants’ refusal to establish and maintain rates on canned goods, 


THIS BOOK ‘* é —_ shipping economies. 


raphite Co., Saginaw, Mich., vs. Cent. 


<3 including canned vegetables, from Fowler, Ind., to pointss in 
No obligation. Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, 
FREE Write today. Oklahoma, Tennessee and Texas the same as contemporaneously 


maintained from other canneries in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa and 
Wisconsin, via rail and water. Asks cease and desist order. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY No. 23661. Railroad Commission of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., vs. Ann 


2340 ARCHER AVENUE Arbor et al. 

CHICAGO Alleges violation of sections 2 and 3 of act as to passenger and 
baggage rates between points in Wisconsin and — in Michigan, 
Indiana and Ohio, as compared with rates between points in 
Michigan, Illinois and Ohio on the one hand and points in Illinois, 
Minnesota and Iowa on the other. Rates also assailed as un- 
reasonable. Asks rates. 

No. Ee ry W K M Company, Inc., Houston, Tex., vs. C. C. C. & St. 
uis. 


s * 
i Unreasonable rates, steel stampings, Toledo, O., to Houston, 
O] el { } | el Tex. Asks reparation. 
No. 23663. A. L. Hill, Fredericktown, Mo., vs. C. & E. I. et al. 


Unreasonable rates, coal, southern Illinois to Fredericktown, 
Mo. Asks rates and reparation. 


No. 23663. Sub. No. 1. Fredericktown Lumber Co., Fredericktown, 
Ol W al e] S Mo., vs. Same et al. 
Same complaint and prayer. 
No, - _ ag gr a Ice & Bottling Co., Fredericktown, 
5 o., vs. Same et al. 
Established 1884 Same complaint and prayer. 
No. 23663. Sub. No. 3. Fredericktown (Mo.) Milling Co. vs. Same et al. 
Same complaint and prayer. 
D.C ANDREWS & ( ‘O Inc.  %@ 23864., Denny & Co., Chicago, IL, vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et. a. 
e e on 7 Overcharges on potatoes, Hastings, Fla., to Chicago, Ill. Asks 


refund. 








@ No. 23665. Southwest L. E. Myers Co., Dallas, Tex., vs. I.-G. N. et al. 
27-29 Water Street, New York, U.S. A. Unreasonable rates, aluminum cable, Massena, N. Y., to Bal- 
Bos . morhea, Tex. sks rates and reparation. — 
ton Office: No. 23666. Schiavone-Bonomo Corporation, New York, N. Y., vs. B- ars, 
92 State Street & O. et al. 


Unreasonable rates, scrap iron and/or steel, to from and/or 
between points in New England and trunk line association terri- 
tory. Asks rates. 











